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YULE With so many conflicts of passion ruling 


men’s minds and reason apparently outcast 
this Yuletide, there yet remains, when all else seems lost, 
the redeeming influence and memory of a manger where- 
in was born One destined to be the Light of the World. 

That Light may at times appear dim, obscured by 
baseness and the fog of misunderstanding and _insin- 
crity, yet it is still there, showing the path undeviat- 
ingly to Truth and a happy issue out of earthly 
afflictions. It will not go out because it is of the essence 
of all good and the only hope of a world’s salvation. 

Men strut across the stage of life, casting a puny 
shadow yet seeking in their own way to be of conse- 
quence, but inevitably and invariably their end comes 
and their works remain a memory often dim and dis- 
tasteful. Men die, but their work if founded on 
Truth shall live forever. Truth alone conquers, and 
the good life of Jesus will ever remain to comfort the 
clear-minded whose faith is not based on material 
things. 

To readers of this journal whose interests we serve 
and who are linked to a brotherhood indissoluble and 
dedicated to a Supreme Being, we extend for the thirty- 
fourth time best wishes for 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and a 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


TIME As of the essence of living, events transpire 
every minute of every hour, day and week 

of every year which nominate Time as the most valua- 

ble of man’s assets. Within the space of a lifetime, 

what measure a man’s shadow makes during and after 

it is primarily predicated upon the use to which he 

puts the time at his disposal. 

Shakespere has divided the time into periods, when 

in Act 2, Scene 5 of his immortal play “As You Like It,” 

he makes Jacques say: , 

“AM the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time 
His acts heing seve 
Mewling and pul 


plays many parts, 

n ages. At first the infant, 
Mu ing in the nurse’s arms; 

Then the w hining school-boy, with his satchel 
Ind shining morning face, creeping like snail 
t nwillingly to school, And then thie lower, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress? eyebrow, ‘Then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
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Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice, 

In fair round belly with good capon lin’d, 

With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side; 

His youthful hose, well sav’d, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.” 
Within these limits lie opportunity and the ability or 
lack of it of adding to the knowledge and welfare of 
the world around him. 

As a stone thrown into a pond affects the whole body 
of it, sending its pulsations or ripples to the remotes 
corners, so a man’s life and the good or bad within 
it affect the whole universe of men. 

In life’s spectroscope are found the dictators, th 
maudlin, the strong and the weak—those who lead and 
those who blindly follow; the men of good will and 
those of evil ways—a veritable conflict of human wills 
and passions working for or against the happiness of 
humankind. 

Intelligence of the human sort has comprehended 
many things. Science and invention — the one often 
complementing the other — have opened up seemingly 
limitless fields of new endeavor. Within these new fields 
are marvelous opportunities for service. Complex in- 
deed are present day problems; confusing even to the 
clearest thinkers are the solution of them. To the 
average individual, content to leave matters in other's 
hands, of small concern perhaps, and by this same 
indifference a retardment of ultimate harmony. 

The Freemason, concerned very largely with the 
problems of existence, bent on finding the wherewithal 
to carry on from one day into the next, often with an 
economic burden about his neck which absorbs all of 
his energy—and this largely the result of errors in the 
administration of affairs by his clected representatives, 
can yet, if he will, lift his head above the crowding of 
everyday events and see a meaning and perhaps Light 
to other and more useful means and ends. 

Too often the daily press of things in which are so 
many complications spread before him through news- 
papers which seem to make confusion even more con- 
founded by their contradictory character tend to ob- 
scure vision and prevent a detached view. To correct 
this it is well sometimes to get away from the haunts 
of men out on a ship or into the open spaces, where Na- 
ture dominates. In that environment. fresh inspira 
tion and sureease from the fret of the daily grind 
may be found and perhaps a way discerned to plan 
for the time at his disposal and map oa life with a 
greater degree of potential usefulness than is possible 
otherwise. 


Phe conservation of time and its effective use in es 
sential matters is the most important factor in any 
man’s life. 
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al PERSONAL PROBLEM 
By Aurrev H. Moornouse 


ASONIC education can be made of real value 
M only by its application to the ordinary proc- 

esses of living. 
As a premise to any intelligent consideration of this 
subject it is necessary to know 
of just what Masonic education 
consists, and we take it to be of 
the essence of the matter that an 
education in Freemasonry  con- 
notes an intelligent appr 


ciation 
of the moral dogma embraced in 
the lessons of the three degre 
these being the base of Craft un- 
derstanding. 

Throughout the ritual lessons 
are taught by word and symbol 
which make it abundantly clear that the Craft stands 
for a high type of living, foregoing common vices, build- 
Ing up clean standards and marking its votaries as 
separate from their fellows, in adherence to the essen- 
tial propricties governing human contacts. 

Impressions made during childhood are indelible. 
Those of later life retain their value only as the mind 
is imprinted by a logical appeal to reason, 

In the working of the degrees no intelligent man can 
fail to note that account has been taken of the frailty 
of human nature and, while recognizing this very im- 
portant factor, there is portrayed a picture of moral 
standards which must appeal to his better nature, The 
ian who profits by this portrayal and guides his ac- 
tions by it, may be said to be Masonically educated. 

Life is a fleeting thing—and all too often the truth 
of this is not realized soon cnough, yet men to whom 
the advantages of a Masonic education have come will 
find opportunity in innumerable ways to apply their 
knowledge to the advantage of socicty. To list these 
would be impossible, but within the three principal ten- 
ets: friendship, morality and brotherly love, is a field 
sufficiently broad to cover most contingencies. 


1s— 


Masonry is what its members make it. Not alone 
in the lodgeroom, but in the everyday contacts of man 
to man the application of those principles so ardently, 
intelligently and beautifully inculeated in. the lessons 
of the ritual give opportunity of unlimited scope, and 


the man possessing Masonic knowledge need not be 
coached as to its particular application. Within him 
a knowledge of Craft principles and a sincere desire to 
be of service to his fellows —inside and outside the 
Craft--are inherent qualities of sterling worth. If 


and when he can put aside the selfishness inherent to 
human life and look objectively at the misfortunes af- 
fecting others, he will, and he is so moved, do much to 
relieve misfortune and misery, and by so doing add his 
mite to the sum of human Charity. Small as its effect 
may seem, none the less the cumulative effect of mil- 
lions of like-minded men can and will raise to a higher 
level the thoughts of millions and thereby increase 
their happiness. 


TEACH THEM TO THINK 
By J. A. Frerrerty 
Editor Masonic Tidings, Milwaukee 

UR question for discussion this month admits 
of a wide range of speculation. For a better 
comprehension of its possibilities, let us change 
its wording somewhat to “how can any education — 
Masonic or Secular—be made of 
real value.” At once the specu- 
lative nature of the subject be- 

comes apparent, 

The question in its broader as- 
pect has been the subject for dis- 
cussion and argument for more 
than a century and no satisfac- 
tory answer has ever been found. 
No one will maintain that the aim 
of secular education is merely to 
train the pupil to add 2 and 2 or 
to recognize certain marks or letters and with these to 
form words and sentences. Much the same is true of 
Masonic education. The member will receive little ben- 
cfit from the facts of Masonic history, the meaning of 
its symbolism, or the logic of its philosophy unless, at 
the same time the learner is inspired to apply those 
facts, those meanings and that logic to the circum- 
stances of his own every-day life, the conditions of his 


own existence, 

As we see it, the aim of all education should be—not 
to impart certain facts, theories and teachings—but to 
lead the pupil to think for himself. Once this 
is accomplished, he will apply the facts, theories 
and teachings, and thus gradually develop a philosophy 
of his own that will develop as his own mental capacity 
develops and expands, 

Any education that stimulates individual thinking 
and mental activity is good. Masonic education that 
leads the Craftsman to a better understanding and 
comprehension of Freemasonry is of value, both to 
the student and to Society as a whole. That which fails 
of this is as sounding brass and tinkling symbols. 
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NO REAL SOLUTION IN SIGHT 
By Jos. EK. Morcompe 

Editor Masonic World, San Francisco 
e OW Can Masonic Education be Furthered?” 
Hi This our topic for the month has been discussed 

for years in many grand lodges, and has given 
rise to much experimentation. Yet thus far there has 
been no satisfactory answer. Nor 
have any of the methods tried 
proven of any great value as rais- 
ing the general level of Cratt 
knowledge. ‘here has been in no 
case a clear exposition of what is 
necessary to be done, and the the- 
orists have been lett to work ‘their 
own sweet will. 
It is requisite to raise the ques- 
tion as to what constitutes the 
truly educated Mason. ‘Lhe an- 
to would be many, ranging ail the way trom 
arten equyalen to posic-graduate specializi- 
tion. Yet as we see the matter, Masonic education to 
be effective must pre-suppose a toundation already laid 
of a general knowledge, tor only upon such foundation 
can any special studies be based. One thus trained 
would have acquaintance with the history and develop- 
ment of philosophical systems and religious organiza- 
tions, these beng moral and spiritual forces. Such 
knowledge would give light needed to illuminate his ow n 
institution, as a similar | factor in the economy of civ 
zation. The necessary restrictions under which official 
Masonry operates would be made clear, Kor such a 
brother there would be no rule-of-thumb working or 
mere guessing to take the place of reason. Mistakes 
or errors of judgment could be cheeked upon, and in- 
jurious methods or unwise management be put in proc- 
ess of correction. For it would be recognized from 
broadest survey that all organizations are subject to 
the unvarying ia of associated being. 

There is no grand lodge nor group of Masonic stu- 
dents that could hope to provide for such advanced 
work. Intellectual fitness and thought habits would 
closely limit to a ve ry few those competent to cag 
on such work with hope of attaining the goal as set. 
There are, it is true, brothers who are pursuing ate 
studies, but it is for them a labor of love, and they 
work alone. These we must regard as post t-graduates. 
who having gained all this is possible from Masonic 
history or teae hings, are spec itlizing in matters close ‘ly 


swers the 
a kinderg 


related but essen ial, if compnehensve vision is sought. 

It is on the other hand, of common expericnce that 
Masons, considered generally, are not greatly con- 
cerned in this matter of Edueation, be it high or low. 
Nor have the efforts of grand lodges, again speaking 
generally, been of a character to break down the nat 
ural resistance of non studious men when asked to as- 
sume the status of learners, We have a splendid body 
of men in our lodges, They are mightily concerned for 
the welfare of the Craft, but are shown no way in 
which they ean practically work for its advancement. 
Instinetively they turn from the fine spun schemes of 
the educative theorists, Bei ing gifted with common sense 
they are aware that much thus offered is without util 
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ity. To them must be brought a sufficient knowledge 
of Masonic purposes and its mission as a factor of 
social sanity in a bewildered world, For ‘these men 
the elaborate curriculum will fall of its own weight; 
the study clubs rarely survive an initial enthusiasm. 
The plain program of practical work, well within the 
average capabilities, is what is needed. With this pro- 
vided there will be no further complaints of the apathy 
or indifference of the brothers. Space will not permit 
any discussion of ways and means; these will present 
themselves 'to any who may seriously set out to provide 
a workable program, acceptable to plain Brother John 
Smith. And he is the fellow who will count when 
strength and support for an endangered Masonry is 
Headed. Reach him, in mind and soul, and Masonry will 
be secure. Continue to feed him with the husks of form- 
alism, and he will die Masonically of inanition. With 
his going the dissolution of the Craft will not be long 
delayed. 


DEPENDS ON THE INDIVIDUAL 
By Wituiam C. Rave 
Editor Masonic Chronicler, Chicago 


O devise an efficient method of Masonic education, 
necessarily involving instruction and study, is 
a difficult problem. 1t has been attempted by va- 
rious grand lodges and voluntary groups, many of 
which are still engaged in the ac- 
tivity, while others have yielded to 
discouragement because of appar- 
ently inadequate results. Lacking 
the ability to offer concrete sug- 
gestion as to how Masonic edu- 
sation can be made of real value, 
the writer must confine himself to 
generalities and random opinions. 
That Masonic education hi 
value is beyond dispute, but it is 
entirely dependent upon the in- 
clination of the individual to acquire it. The greatest 
“sales resistance” encountered by any plan for impart- 
ing knowledge of the institution is the indifference of 
the brethren. ‘Phere is but a small percentage of the 
total number of members who have any desire to be- 
come familiar with anything more than the fundamen- 
tals of ‘the fraternity. Most of them have seant inter- 
est in the history, philosophy, traditions or symbolism 
of the Craft, and are content to maintain their Ma- 
sonry for the pleasure and companionship derived from 
associition with fellow members, the opportunity to 
witness or take part in the conferring of degrees, and 
an instinctive realization that they are a part of an 
ancient and honorable institution which merits and en- 
Joys the respect and admiration of upright men. 
Official systems of instruction are handicapped by 
the fact that the primary student and the advanced 
scholar require different courses: that which is accept- 
able to one class is of little value to the other. Such 
systems have the advantage of competent leadership as 
a rule, even though they are sometimes too erudite 
for the capacity of the beginner. Nevertheless, much 
good is accomplished, for there are many brethren 
who need but a little encouragement to get started 
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a course of self-instruction which may lead to unex- 
pected heights. 

Voluntary groups organized for study are probably 
more successful, due to the fact that they are composed 
of brethren who are really in search of more light and 
fecl that they are engaged in a co-operative work for 
mutual advantage. 

The study of everything in connection with Free- 
masonry is intensely fascinating to those whose mental- 
ity, inclination and time permit them to engage in 
it. Kew will attempt to absorb or retain in their mem- 
ory all details of what they learn, realizing that it is 
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more important to know where precise information 
may be obtained than to burden the mind with a mass 
of information. For this purpose recourse to standard 
books on Masonry is necessary. There are many breth- 
ren who need only a taste to develop an appetite for 
study, and for this reason it is quite within the prov- 
ince of grand lodges to give assistance and encourage- 
ment to those who are willing to learn. That the time 
will ever come when practically all members of the fra- 
ternity will acquire a “Masonic education” is exceed- 
ingly improbable, but the opportunity to do so should 
be available for those who seek it. 


—E D 1 oT 


[PPEAL ~~ Amonga plethora of opinions on the topic 

of world disturbance tew really construc- 
tive suggestions emerge—in fact a chief feature of the 
present confusion is the lack of intelligent leadership, 
the man at the top seeming more bent on keeping 
himself there and imposing autocri atic edicts rather 
than secking to ascertain the people’s will and executing 
it. Ideologic ‘al inhibitions dominate much of the world’s 
thinking. 


It is a relief therefore to find a distinguished econo- 
mist who throws a little light into a very dark subject. 
“The W ay Out” by Sir George Paish brings a power- 
ful appeal to reason for a solution of the politic al and 
economic problems that constitute a real danger. The 
“way out’, as he sees it, is simply the open door in its 
various applications—free trade, free flowing of gold 
and credit, free re-establishment of monctary stability, 
and free restoration and development of backward and 
enfeebled countries ; equal access to colonies and for- 
cign markets and the full utilization of the natural 
and human resources in all countries for the common 
benefit. 


The part played by the follies and iniquities of the 
peace treaties in feeding ideas of national isolation 
and self-sufficiency and in engendering the fears, jeal- 
ssive feclings that are the emotional 
sauses of economic and political hostilities is a theme 
of the book which has been set forth with force and 
clarity. Indeed, in the light of it, the irrationality and 
blindness of civilized governments seem unintelligible. 
The desire to sell abroad but not to buy abroad, to hug 
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in idleness the stores of gold which, properly distrib- 
uted, would stabilize currency and restore loans, to 
damage home industries by keeping out cheap raw ma- 
terials, the cessation of capital exports which would 
improve the import and export markets of backward 
countries—how can such imbecilities be made manifest 
to the statesmen who commit them? 

The remedies the author requires demands, however, 
a sweet reasonability difficult to assume or to bring 
about in Hitler’s Germany, Mussolini’s Italy, Stalin’s 
Russia, even Chamberlain’s Britain or Roosevelt's 
U.S. A. But he is certainly right in predicating the 
best beginning for world restoration in the coope ration 
of Britain (and the British Dominions) with the United 
States of America—the greatest power for economic 
appeasement. But in Britain and still more in the 
United States, there is need for changes in the structure 
of economic and political democracy to realize Sir 
George’s confident pronouncement: “There is plenty 
of room in the world for everyone’s productions and 
services, and anyone who prevents these productior 
and services from finding their proper markets is the 
enemy not only of his own country but of mankind”. 
This is true provided that the distribution of incomes 
is such as to enable the rising consumption of the 
masses of the people ‘to keep pace with the rising pro- 
ductivity of modern manufacture and agriculture. 

And no satisfactory solution to the world’ s present 
pressing problems will be found until men of good will 
everywhere agree to cast off the shackles of ‘rampant 
sectionalism and unite in one common purpose to seck 
a way out by reasonable processes. 


z. 
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TIME AND THE PHILOSOPHERS 


By C. 


[We commend to Crarrsman readers a cureful 
reading of this admirable essay by a competent 
writer, especially the conclusion arrwed at m the 
last paragraph. If Masonry is to pull its weight 
with the present changing days, it is well to 
realize that NOW is the time to do it. A static con- 
dition is not enough. Time is of the essence of all 
things, and “things are not done because we intend to 
do them.”—Ep CrarrsMan.] 

Augustine in his Confession said, “What, then, is 
time? If nobody asks me, I know; but if I try 'to e 
plain it to one who asks me, I do not know.” Lt is an 
apt quotation of an admirable review of the thought 
of the world on ‘the subject, for it is a universal 
experience. Through this tangle which stretches from 
Aristotle to the present day, we are led by a mind 
which is singularly clear and impartial, gifted with a 
great critical sense and a refreshing absence of pomp. 
The real consideration of the question of the nature 
of time begins with Kant, and progresses through 
Bergson, Alexander, McTaggart, Dunne. It will ap- 
pear from these names that time is a matter of meta- 
physies, and not of clocks. To follow the topic in detail 
would require a volume. It will be more useful to try 
to see briefly what it is all about. For the philosophers 
range in view from Bergson, to whom time is the ever- 
active creator of the universe, to McTaggart, who 
holds that time is nothing “real” and no more than a 
figment of our faculties. 

The discussion of time is singularly difficult. Our 
universe is for us organized in terms of space and time 
and energy. These terms are the construction of an 
external world out of our own feelings. We cannot, 
or must not—for it is all too easy—discuss time in 
terms of time, so we are left with space as our domi- 
inant image, and time tends to be treated in falsely 
spatial images. Metaphors must not be used as. if 
they were facts. Let us then try to analyze our own 
experience of time. It falls for all of us into past, 
present, and future. The past is something whicl 
we have experienced and have in memory; the present 


is in experience now, is in being: the future is for us in 
anticipation. The past has been present, the future will 
or may become present, the present is actual. And only 
the present is actual. But the present is not merely 
this, but is always in process of change, a brief period 
of which the front is always growing and the back is 
always melting. And it is in this change that we ap- 
prehend ‘time. Time in the sense of “duration” is 
nothing more than the extension of experience, When 
Rip Van Winkle fell asleep he lost that time, for, un- 
like our nightly sleep, his contained no sense of dura- 
tion. Perhaps he did not dream. The present, then, is 
the essential and real. The past shares some reality 
for us because we have scen its events in process of be- 
coming and have seen the present derive itself out of 
those events. But the future is a battle area and calls 
for cautious entry. For the mathematician time is no 


more than the measure of the rate of change of a 
“function,” a purely abstract numerical value which 
may be put into an equation, Tt has nothing to do with 
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West 

us and our lived time. For the logician time does not 
exist. Logic does not know change, and time is there- 
fore a self-contradiction. For the determinist, to whose 
mind ‘the casual link is inevitable, time is the rate of 
succession of effect on cause. For him the presnt “is 
caused” by the past. For the intuitive. who sees things 
growing, like Bergson, time is the rate of growth and 
the scene of growth. And in our subjective conscious- 
ness time contains the growing point of experience. 
How fast, then, does time move? 

Our ordinary stzndard of time is fixed by accepting 
the earth’s passage round the sun as an irreducible 
standard with which everything s compared. When we 
say that it takes a year we state not a fact but a 
definition; we add nothing to our knowledge of time, 
but merely give a name ‘to a standard event from 
which numerical values may be given to the period of 
other events. The rate of time cannot be stated in 
terms of itself. We must hark back. Time is inherent 
in events, which happen not merely in space and in 
time, but can only happen in the combination of both. 
Time without events is unthinkable and without mean- 
ing, except as a naked abstraction. The event is the 
whole basis of the space-time conception; without 
events there is neither space nor time. So the future, if 
it is a part of time, must contain events in some sense. 
And the nature of the future will depend to a large 
extent on the philosophy of the thinker. If he is a 
determinist, the future is at least potentially there, 
predetermined, and so as good as real, implied, and, 
as it were, present in embryo in the present; or actu- 
ally there in equal trinity with the past and present in 
an eternal present, time being only a figment produced 
by attention. Time is the policeman’s lantern which 
travels from door to door, but the doors are all there 
all the time. Or if he is a growth-feeler, then, growth 
being essentially indeterminate, the future simply does 


st as in any sense containing events and is no 
more than an anticipation of experience governed by 
probability. To use a mathematical metaphor, it is 
an extranolation from the curve of past experience. 
But both views imply something interesting, for both 
imply a rate of the change of the Now. So the idea 
of time is complicated by the conception, really held 
by all, of the speed of ‘time, which means timing time 
against something else, which can only be a measure 
in another sort of time. 

Here we meet Dunne’s fascinating theory of a multi- 
dimensional time and the necessity of an indefinite se- 
ries of times. For “our” time has now become one of 
the “dimensions” of ‘the second-degree event in second- 
degree time. Incidentally, first time has not become 
space because dimensionalizd, and the trouble over this 
would have been avoided if the term co-ordinate had 
een used. Tt is no more than one of the factors in event 
two. In spite of the difficulties, it is useless to refuse 
the idea of a velocity of time. Time is either nothing or 
it is what we feel about it, and no real general feeling 
is invalid. Nor do we get much farther by pushing the 
inquiry. All that we really know is the Now, the per- 
petually evolving present. 
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SEVEN FAMOUS LODGES 


(Copyright 1937, by The Masonic Service.) 
(Reprinted by permission) 


(Every State in the Union has lodges of which it is 
justly proud. Here choice has fallen at haphazard on 
seven which space permits, as at least among those 
renowned American lodges of which every Freemason 
should be informed. No one knows better than the Edi- 
tor that there are seven and seven and thrice seven 
more whose claims to fame are unimpeachable.) 


American Masons point with justifiable pride to the 
in which the gentle Craft 


more than two hundred years " 
has flourished in this country. The oldest lodges gain 
ywhere. 


reverence from craftsmen, eve 
In 1733 there stood on Kings (now State) Street 
in Boston, the Bunch of Grapes Tavern. 
Here in “the Long Room” July 30, 1733, Henry 


Price, who had just returned from England bearing 
of New 


his deputation as provincial grand master 
A pe- 


England, organized a provincial grand lodge. 
lition was received from 18 brethren praying that they 
might be constituted into a regular lodge: thus the 
first lodge in America to be constituted under author- 
ity of a grand master or a grand lodge came into being. 

Then known us The First Lodge, it appears on the 
English list of lodges for 1734+ as No. 126. In 1783 
it consolidated with the Second and Third Lodges, 
and thereafter was known as St. John’s Lodge. This 
lodge adopted the first American Masonic By-Laws 
of 14 brief articles. 

Marly records set forth that its meetings were con 
ducted “With the Greatest of Decency and Genteel 
Behaviour.” This pattern has been followed from that 
time to the present, and additional records show the 
important part the lodge has played in the develop- 
ment of Masonry. 

St. John’s is one of the largest lodges in Massachu- 
setts, and on the occasion of the 200th Anniversary 
of the grand lodge, June 21, 1933 held its 2,901st 
communication. At this time the original petition to 
Henry Price and two of the bunch of grapes which 
adorned their first meeting place were exhibited. 

New York has many famous lodges, but perhaps 
none more well known than the “Daylight Lodge” in 
which actors and musicians find a Masonic home. 

The granting of a dispensation to St. Cecile Lodge 
(afterward to become No. 568), on January 25, 1865, 
marked an epoch in New York State Masonry. Never 
before had a lodge in New York been grantd the privi- 
lege to meet exclusively in the daytime. Of the twelve 
original petitioners, six were professional musicians, 
two were opera singers, three were engaged in merean- 
tile pursuits and one was a printer. The petition, after 
explaining that their livelihood prevented most of them 
from attending their mother lodges, stated that “They 
propose, should the praver of the petitioners be grant- 
ed, to hold their lodee in the afternoon and thus grat- 
ifv the wishes of their professional brethren, as well as 
cnable those who are not Masons to become such.” 

The list of members of St. Cecile contains the names 


of hundreds of brethren who have appeared before the 
entertainment-loving public both here and abroad; 
many have ascended to heights of international ac- 
claim. Among those who have passed on are such celeb- 
rities as Louis Mann, Jefferson De Angelis, Thomas 
A. Wise and Raymond Hitchcock. Weber and Fields, 
Paul Whiteman, Vincent Lopez, Jack Pearl and George 
M. Cohan are among St. Cecilians prominent in the 
theatre-loving world today. St. Cecile’s Master Ma- 
son’s degree, staged by highly competent actors, Is 
ght many come miles to see. : 
‘Historically, a lodge second to none is American 
Union Lodge No. 1,F.& A.M. The first lodge estab- 
lished west of the Alleghenies and north of the Ohio, 
was born February 15, 1776, at Roxbury. Mass. 
Organized as a war lodge, its membership consisted 
largely of officers in the Revolutionary Army. Joel 
Clark, its first worshipful master, was taken captive 
in the battle of Long Island, and died while a British 
prisoner. The lodge saw active service in the war in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York and New Jer- 
sey. Gen. George Washington was an interested guest 
of the lodge on several occasions. 

Between 1783 and 1790, the lodge was in a state 
of inactivity. but on June 25, 1790, nine members of 
the Craft, Ohio pioneers. held a meeting at Marietta. 
Ohio, to discuss reorganization of American Union No. 
1. On June 26, Jonathan Heart, its worshipful master 
at the close of the war, and an officer in Fort Harmer 
at Marietta, recognized a petition for reorganization, 
and in view of there being no grand lodge in this new 
West. instituted the lodge himself. His action was fol- 
lowed by a petition for warrants to the grand lodges 
of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, and the requests 
were granted. These warrants specified that they were 
in force only until a grand lodge was instituted in the 
State of Ohio. 

Distinguished men were among its members. 
Gen. Rufus Putnam. often referred to as the Father of 
the Northwest Territory. was most notable. He was for 
several years master of the lodge, and during his life 
in Ohio, one of its most active members. He was the 
first orand master of the Grand Lodge of Ohio. ye 
Mav 7. 1804. Tewis Cass. one of the eminent men 0 
his dime. was made a Master Mason in American Union 
Lodoc No. 1. He afterwards served as the grand mas- 
ter of the Grand T.odge of Ohio. and of Michigan. 

Pennsylvania Liber B-—Beniamin Franklin: the 
State. the book. the great American. each brings the 
other to the Masonic mind. 

St. John’s Lodge of Philadelphia, also known as aie 
“Pirsh? TLodee in the official records, was composet 


of some of the most prominent cifizens. 


of whom 


The old ledger of this lodge. generally known ae 
“Liber Bo from the inscription on the front covers 


was the first official document that eave insight mto 
the financial condition of the first lodge in the western 


world. as well as a complete list of its membershij 
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during the first cight years of its existence, 
commencing June 24, 1731, and ending June 
24, 1738. The accounts, however, began five months 
earlier than the date given above. According to the old 
computation of time ‘then in vogue, this fact actually 
runs the account of the lodge back to 1730-1, which 
further confirms the notice about the “several” lodges 
in Franklin’s Pennsylvania Gazette, No. 108, of De- 
cember 8, 1730. 

This book was presented to the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania November 8, 1880, by Mr. George T. 
Ingham, of Salem, New Jer: sey, who received it Frei a 
descendant of David Hall, a partner with Benjamin 
Franklin, who at that time was in the printing and 
publishing business. 

An examination of the handwriting leads to the opin- 
ion that Thomas Boude was the first secretary of the 
lodge; he also acted as treasurer, as was the custom 
in the early days of the Grand Lodge of England. In 
December, 1733, there was a change, and fear a care- 
ful comparison of the entries with others known to be 
by Benjamin Franklin, it appears that Franklin was 
for the last two years the secretary and treasurer. 

The lodge met on the first Monday of the months. 
In 1731 the first Monday of February was the date 
when it seems that Benjamin Franklin was initiated. 

To write the history of Franklin as a Freemason is 
virtually to chronicle the carly Masonic history of 
Pennsylvania. His connection with St. John’s Lodge 
gives an insight into the financial affairs of carly Free- 
masonry as found upon the yellowing pages of “Liber, 
B”. The Masonic carcer of Benjamin Franklin extends 
over a period of almost sixty years, during which time 


he was accorded the highest Masonic honeis at home 
and abroad. 


1730-1 February, initiated in St. John’s Lodge. 
1732 June, drafted a set of By-Laws for St. John’s 
Lodge. 

3 June 24, clected Junior Grand Warden. 

34 Elected Grand Master of Pennsylvania. 

34: August, advertised his “Mason Book.” a. re- 

print of Anderson’s Constitutions of the Free 

Masons, the first Masonic book in America, 

1754-5 The State House (Independence Hall) was 
built during Franklin’s administration as 
grand master. According to the old) Masonic 
and family traditions, the corner-stone was 
laid by him and the brethren of St. John’s 
Lodge. 


1785-8 — Served as secretary of St. John’s Lodge. 


In April of this year the Grand Lodge of South Car 
olina celebrated the two hundredth anniversary of the 
grand lodge. The occasion brought to C harleston Ma- 
sonie digmiti aries from all over the world, to assist this 
historic old Craft to exult 
pects. Older than the grand lodge, Solomon’s Lodge 
No. 1 was organized on October 28, 1736, under a war 
rant granted by Antony Brown, Lord Viscount Monta 
cute, Grand Master of K ngland, in 1735.  Notwith- 
standing fire, flood. war, carthquake 


in its progress, its pros- 


and pestilence, 


the record of this face has been preserved unmutilated, 


and may be today inspected in the files of the South 
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Carolina Gazette, at the Charleston Library, issue of 
Friday, October 29, 1736. On the records of the Grand 
Lodge of England, the lodge bore the number 45. 

The lodge worked uninterruptedly until 1811, when 
it suspended labor, but revived in 1817; it again sus- 
pended in 1838 and again revived in 1841, and has 
continued to work to the present. 

On the 18th of November, 1740, one million and 
a half dollars’ worth of property was destroyed by 
fire in Charleston. Free Masons, probably not more 
than fifty, and presumably members of Solomon’s 
Lodge—there being at that time but one Masonic lodge 
in the town—contributed $250 toward relieving the 
distressed, In 1759 Solomon’s Lodge was in prosperous 
financial condition, for the treasurer, Isaac DeCosta, 
gave notice in a public advertisement that the lodge had 
600 pounds (about $3,000) to let out upon interest. 

In 1778, another destructive fire occurred in Charles- 
ton, at which it appears from an advertisement in the 
daily papers that the “Alphabets of the Ledger and 
Register of Solomon’s Lodge” were lost, and a reward 
of five pounds (about $25) was offered for the recoy- 
ery of either, This same advertisement, says Mackey, 
“furnishes us with the singular information that Sol- 
omon’s Lodge No. 1 was the owner of at least two pews 
in St. Michacl’s Church.” This advertisement as quoted 
is certainly very interesting history: “Taken out of 
the pews belonging to the enid lodge (Solomon’s) in 
St. Michael’s Chureh several prayer books stamped on 
the outside with gold letters (Solomon's Lodge No. 
1), and the same wrote on some of them on ‘tie in- 
side. Whoever has got them, or can tell where they can 
be had, will be amply rewarded for their trouble on g 
ing notice as above’—that is, to Thomas Harper. 

In the archives of the lodge is one of the lost prayer 
hooks discovered by Past Master Wm. M. Bird, of 
Solomon’s Lodge in 1869, while on a visit to New York, 
at a Nassau Street news-stand, Bound in leather and 
well preserved on the front cover is, “No. 1, Solomon’s 

Lodge,” printed in gold letters, with the following on 
the title page printed in the old English style: “The 
Book of Common Prayer and aelininiste) ation of the 
Sacraments and other rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England. Together with the Psalter or 
Psalms of David. Printed as they are to be sung or 
said in churches. Oxford, printed by Mark Baskett, 
Printer to the University, 1764.” 

Also in the archives is an old Bible printed hy 
Thomas Baskett, of London, England, in 1759: in gold 
printed letters on the front cover is. this inscription : 
“For the use of Solomon's Lodge, heing No, 1 in the 
list of regularly constituted baillins in Charles ‘Rown, 
South Carolina. Job Milner Master, ALM. 576 J.” 
and on the fly leaf is written: “maltis Augustus Whit 
worth, Kjus Liber, A present made by Albert Nesbit. 
Esq. Consul General of the Seven Canary Islands be- 
fore the war, Annoque Domini, 1762." 

In the archives also is the manuseript “Rules and 
By-Laws of Solomon's Lodge, No. 1.° with the auto- 
graph list of members from 5753. to 5838, also. the 
minutes of the lodge from February 4th, 5822, to 
March 2d, 2835- -all in one book, and in another book 
of the sceretary’s list of officers and members of Sol 
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omon’s Lodge No, 1, A.F.M., for the year 5855, and 
the minutes of the lodge from January Ist, 5855, to 
December 15th, es 

On May 15th, 1857, Solomon’s Lodge bought, for 
$884, 1,280 fect of ground (four lots) in the Mag- 
nolia Cemetery, situated at the northeast suburb of 
Charleston. This burial ground is enclosed with an 
artistic iron fence, and a beautiful granite obelisk 
erected on a square granite hase placed in the center 
of the site. On the side of this granite base is 
carved the names, with date of birth and death, of 
the deceased past masters of Solomon’s Lodge, No. 1, 
A.PM., in all subsequent years. 

Few if any lodges in the nation are more a Mecca 
to pious Masonic wile sims than Fredericksburg, No. 4, 
in’ Virginia, in) which George W ashington was 
initiated, passed and raised. 

The first meeting of the lodge at F redericksburg was 
held September 1, 1752 (O. 8.) Modern Lodges record 
in their minutes full information of their first meetings, 
but the practice in the early days of Freemasonry in 
the colonies was to record only the barest essentials, 
and not always even these. Hence the first minutes show 
only a list of names of officers and members. 

It is not known by what authority the lodge at 
Fredericksburg held its first mectings. Hayden, Wash- 
ington and His Masonic Compeers, states that the 
lodge was organized “under authority from Thomas 
Oxnard, Provincial Grand Master at Boston.” Thomas 
Oxnard was Provincial Grand Master at Boston when 
ihe Lodge at Fredericksburg first met, and an oral 
tradition has been handed down from generation to 
generation that the Lodge at Frederic ksburg worked 
under a dispensation from the Grand Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Whether the tradition reflects a fact, or whether 
the brethren in Fredericksburg met and formed a lodge 
by mutual consent, under what was then “immemorial 
usage,” they did meet and did Masonic work for nearly 
five years Defore they felt the need for “an ample 
Charter, 

On April 4.1757, the I Lodge of Fredericksburg ap- 
propriated seven pounds to pay the expenses of ob- 
taining this instrument, and on July 21 of the follow 
ing year, the Grand Lodge of Scotland issued that 
historic instrument which is now so dearly prized by 
Fredericksburg Lodge, No. 4. The Charter is signed hy 
“Goo. Frayser, Dep’ty G. ian: Richard Tod, Sub. 
G. M, David Bnet S. GW. William MeGhie, J. G. 
W.” The Charte r provides, among other things, that 
the brethren: 

“Record in their Books this Charter, with their own 
Private Re ‘gulations and By-Laws and their whole acts 
and proceedings from time to time as they occur and 
not to desert their said Lodge hereby Constituted: or 
form themselves into separate mectings without the 
Consent and A yprobation of their Master and War- 
dens for the time being.” 

In spite of this mandatory language, the secretary 
failed to record the Charter in his minutes. Luckily, 
the Charter itself is in an excellent state of preservation 
despite its 179 years of existence and its danger of 
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destruction through the wars of 1776, 1812, and 
1861-65. 

It was in this lodge that George Washington, a red 
twenty, became an E mtered Apprentice, a Fellow Craft, 
and a Master Mason in 1752 and 17538. 

From the minutes of “The Lodge of Fredericks- 
burg” (Now Fredericksburg Lodge, No. 4) the fol- 
lowing is quoted verbatim: 

4th Novbr. Charles Lewis 

George Washington ; 

3rd March George Washington pass’d fellow Craft. 

4th August 5752 Which Day the Lodge being As- 

sembled present 

R. Wpl. Daniel Campbell, Transactions of 

I. Neilson, S.W. the : 

Rot. Halkerston, J.W. Evening are - - 

George Washington, George Wash 

(Sic) ington rais’d 
James Strakan Master Mason 
Alex’r Wodrow, Secre- Thomas James 

tary pro. Temp. Kntd. an Ap- 

Thomas Robertson, prentice 

William MeWilliams, 


Treasr. 


Fredericksburg Lodge No. + possesses many price- 
less relics of Washington, including a famous portrait 
and the precious Bible, on which he was obligated. In 
a glass case, and under guard of honor, the Bible 
travels occasionally for some special celebration. It 
and the minutes. kept in a fire-proof safe, can always 
be seen by guests of this famous old lodge. which 
shares with Alesandvia Washington Todge a greater 
number of visitors than usually come to lodges in mu- 
nicipalities the size of ther home cities. 

A number of other-than-English language lodges 
hold under several grand jurisdictions: New York, 
Touisiana, District of Columbia, Texas and Wiscon- 
sin. to mention a few. U niaue even among unique 
lodecs, Aurora Lodge No. 30 of Milwaukee. works in 2 
modified French ritual by a special grant of the gr ae 
lodge incorporated in its charter. While the ritua 
has undergone minor chanees since 1850. it age 
substantially the same as adopted at the beninming i 
the lodge’s existence, and is verv similar to the Fr _ 1 
Rite versions practised now hy several foreign a 
suage lodges in Louisiana and also use cd by the Granc 
Orient of Brazil. 

The German language has been used without inter- 
1 in all business meetings and degree communi- 
cations. This includes the period of 1914 to i he 
ing and after W orld-war, highly fraught with ¢ 
German propaganda, a 

While the exact origin of the ritual a 
shrouded in uncertainty, a handwritten copy a i 
serves as the basis for the work done today. 10 id 
with various Masonic rites will easily recog 


ruptior 


is 


it 


familiar age A 

nize its kinship to the Kevptian Rite known 
‘ . P which 

Sanctuary of Memphis, the inconsistencies of wh 


Aurora Lodge. 
ve York Rite. 
the “work of 


have been eliminated in the rite used by 
In contrast with the geometric basis of t 
used in all other lodges in) Wisconsin, 
\ is crecte rictly an astronomic 
Aurora Lodge is erected: strictly on an 
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basis, a feature inherent in all versions of the French 
Rite. The E. A. degree is the principal degree and in- 
cludes many features which, in the York Rite, are part 
of the degree of Master Mason, the Holy R. A. and 
the Knights Templar work. Outstanding is the use of, 
“dark chamber,” or “chamber of reflection,” in which 
the light-seeking applicant is placed previous to the 
degree work proper. Except to Aurora E. A.’s and 
F. C.’s and M. M.’s, visitation at the conferring of the 
Aurora E, A. degree is permitted only to Master Ma- 
sons of the York Rite constituencies. This E. A. de- 
grec is conferred from two to five times a year upon 
one applicant at a time. While membership in Aurora 
Lodge has never exceeded 200—with an average at- 
tendance of 50 per cent at all communications—at- 
tendance by visitors on the occasion of the E. A. de- 
gree is rarely below 500. 

In all Aurora Lodge procedure is an absolute de- 
corum and an almost overwhelming atmosphere of sin- 
cerity and dignity. All degree work is done solely for 
the benefit of the candidate. No one is permitted to 
leave the lodge during the meetings, and whispering 
amongst attendants is strictly prohibited—such pro- 
hibition is rigidly enforced without distinction of per- 
sons and none may enter after degree work has begun. 
The visitors’ register of Aurora Lodge is practically 
a register of all regular F. & A. M. lodges of all coun- 
tries. No one who witnesses Aurora Lodge work ever 
forgets it. Because of this distinction Aurora Lodge 
has frequently been called upon by Wisconsin Grand 
Lodge to exemplify its work at annual Grand Lodge 
Communications, 
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The lodge does not use a printed application. A 
small booklet in the German language, explaining the 
purposes and intents of Freemasonry in general and 
Aurora Lodge in particular may be had on applica- 
tion. After its perusal it is left to the individual 
whether or not he decides to petition for the degrees. 
He must do so in his own handwriting and words, state 
definitely his reason for petitioning and what he an- 
ticipates gaining from becoming a Mason. The custom- 
ary committee of investigation likewise reports its find- 
ings in individual, handwritten reports, which, after 
having passed another “Board of Nine”? members, are 
submitted to the lodge at a subsequent communication. 
Requirements are of the strictest kind and most search- 
ing nature. To belong to Aurora Lodge is considered 
a Masonic achivement in Wisconsin. Because of the 
severe requirements, Aurora Lodge has never suffered 
the evil of unassimilable timber and, consequently, 
survived the economic depression with no detrimental 
effects. The moderate annual dues are sufficient to 
cover all expenses of management and the “need” of 
additional members is not felt. 

Every American grand lodge has the allegiance of 
some justly famous lodge or lodges. To know of them 
and their work is to have well informed pride in the 
Masonry of the Grand Jurisdiction. He who has found 
interest in these seven can find as much or more with 
a short hunt in the archives of his own grand lodge, 
in which will be found the colorful history of lodges 
which have had much to do with the making of Amer- 
ica, as well as of American Freemasonry. 


ENGLAND. IN 1717 


What was England like when grand lodge was 
formed in 1717? Very unlike the England of our day. 
Shakespeare had been dead a hundred years. Milton 
had sung of Paradise Lost and Regained, and had 
pleaded mightily for the freedom of human speech and 
thought. Lord Francis Bacon’s Novum Organum had 
given birth to science, endowing it at onee with a new 
spirit and a new method. Old things were passing away, 
and all things were becoming new. And yet, compared 
with the England that we know. darkness was. still 
upon the face of the deep. One-fifth of the population 
was composed of beggars and paupers, most of whom 
were able-bodied women and men. Labor was oppressed. 
Corruption reigned in high plaes. and brutality pre- 
vailed in low. There were 160 crimes in the calendar 
punishable by death. Executions. if not a public amuse- 
ment, were at least a favorite spectacle. Small wonder 
that the spirit of man was growing restless. that the 
shoulders of Atlas were weary of the intolerable burden 
of such a life. , 

And in 1717. the streams of Masonic influence sud 
denly sprang from their hitherto concealed channels 
into the light of day. On St. John the Baptist’s Day 
lth June—there met in the City of London an as 
sembly of Freemasons representing the membership of 
four or more lodges, three of of which still exist. Un 


der the chairmanship of the oldest member then pres- 
ent this assembly organized itself into a 
the first body of its kind. Within ten years there 
Grend Lodge of Ireland, and within twenty years 
one in Scotland also. —_ 
The truth that the honest worker is in partnership 
with God had erystallized in some minds. It found its 


grand lodge, 


crystallization in the teaching of Freemasonry, which 
exalts the builder to partnership with T.G.AO/T.U, 
A hundred lodges. with perhaps a thousand Masons, 
in England, Ireland and Scotland, had) taught this 
truth during the centuries that preceded the birth of 
the English Constitution, How largely they had pre- 
pared the way for the emancipation of labor. for 
the sovereignty of the common man. it would be diff- 
cult to calculate, though that they had a part in the 
process must be evident to all. 

The work of Freemasonry, however. is not vet eom 
pleted. Tts career in the world is far from finished. [ts 
office in the moral economy of mankind lacks much of 
fulfillment. The doctrine of the brotherhood of man 
must continue to be effectively preached and practised, 
When the whole influence of Freemasonry is generally 
appreciated, then and then only will if he recoenized 

the one and only factor in achieving universal re 
concilement. The Freemason (London.) 
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A SOCIETY OF RITUALISTS 

A number of brethren of British 
birth have formed a society in Califor- 
nia designated the “Masonic English 
Ritualists.”” The author and one of the 
founders of the society is John 
Drucquer, a Past Master of King Wil- 
liam Lodge No. 3883, under the prov- 
ince of the Isle of Man, and a past 
provincial grand lodge officer under the 
United Grand Lodge of England. 
Asked a few years ago to give an ad- 
dress at a California lodge on the dif- 
ferences between American and Er 
lish Masonry, he proposed an illust: 
tion as being more effective than a talk. 

Assisted by two of his sons, Maurice, 
a member of de Tabley Lodge No. 941, 
Province of Cheshire, England, and 
Merlin, of Isaac Newton University 
Lodge No. 859, Cambridge, England, 
he gathered around him a_ sufficient 
uumber of Englishmen to form a corps 
of officers, among whom were David 
Norman, a past provincial grand stand- 
er of the province of Surrey 
and a past master of Albert Edward 
Lodge No. 1714, under the Grand 
Lodge of England; Joseph Clayworth, 
a past master of Illa ra St. George 
Lodge No, 16, New South Wal and 
Alfred FE. Lyon, past master of Cheyne 
Lodge No. 443, London Rank. 

To date about cighty visitations have 
been made by the Masonic English rit- 
ualists to California where the first, 
second and third degrees have been 
presented to about 25,000 dasons. 

Among later additions to the society 
are Edward A, Byrne, of the Lodge of 
Research, No. 200, Grand Lodge of 
Ireland; Edward J. Hudson, the grand 
representative to the Grand Lodge of 
California from the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland; J. Llewellyn Wintle of the 
Apollo Lodge No, 3437. South Africa, 
and Albert Tweedy of Union Lodge, 
Oporto, 


ard bea 


The grand master of California is a 
patron of the society, as is also cach 
succeeding grand master. and the Rt. 
Hon. the Lord Harris, a past) grand 
warden of England, and representative 
ef the Grand Lodge of California to the 
Grand Lodge of England. Since then 
Lord Selsdon, another past grand war- 
den of England. has affiliated as a 
patron, 

There is a feeling in) California 
among the lodges visited that the rit- 
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ualists are doing much to cement the 
love between American and English 
Masons. The slight dissimilarity in 
the rituals has shown how little such 
difference matter in an organization 
which endeavors to raise a structure for 
the general good. 

The mentbers of the society bear 
their own expenses, but a small fee is 
charged eve lodge visited, all of 
which monies have been turned over 
to Masonic chariti 

A similar society exemplifying the 
“Emulation” ritual was later formed in 
Southern California, whose work has 
also made a good impression. 

Thus, said Edward J, Hudson, one 
of the vice presidents of the society, 
we are putting into effect the words of 
Sir Alfred Robbins, Past Grand War- 
den of England. who said: “English- 
speaking TF 


asons, instead of a far- 
flung battle-line, can form a far-flung 
brother-line.” 


NOTED BRITISH 
GENERAL DIES 
Maj. Gen, James Douglas MeLach- 
Jan, who died at his home in London on 
Sunday, November 7, 1937, at the age 
of sixty-eight, was British military at- 
tache at Washington, D. C., 1911-12, 
and 1917-19. He was the fourth son 
of James MeLachlan of the British 
consular service. and grandson of Capt. 
Donald McLachlan, 75th Hig’ 
Graduating from Cheltenham Col- 
lege and the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst. he jeined the Cameron 
Highlanders as a lieutenant in 1891, 
and advanced to captain in 1898, and 
a major in 1904 From 1915 to 1917, 


anders, 


he was brigadier commander. and in 
1918, was made a temporary major 
general. 

During the world war, he served in 
France, where he was severely wound 
ed and thrice mentioned in dispatches. 
An officer of the Legion of Honor and 
a member of the Royal Company 
of Archers. the King’s Scottish body 
euard, General McLachlan also re- 
ceived the American Distinguished Ser- 
vice medal, 

General McLachlan was active in 
Masonic cireles wherever he was sta 
tioned, in the British Empire and else 
where. While military attache at 
Washington, he frequently attended 
Temple-Noves Lodge of that city, of 


which he was made an honorary mem- 
ber. At the instance of the Supreme 
Council of the Scottish Rite of Scot- 
land and as a courtesy to that Supreme 
Council, the Scottish Rite Bodies of 
Washington, D, C., conferred upon him 
the 31st and 32nd degrees, 

A popular visitor at the meetings of 
these Bodies, he was presented with a 
teken of esteem by them on the comple- 
tion of his tour of duty at the British 
Embassy, 


SUAL MASONIC M. 


UNU, ETING 
LaFayette Lodge No, 2 Milwau- 


kee, Wis., was the scene of an inter- 
esting occasion recently when 270 Ma- 
sons, all members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, visited the lodge in a body as 
guests to witness the conferring of the 
Master Mason Degree. It appears 
that the railroadmen’s brotherhood was 
holding its 33rd annual conference in 
Milwaukee, and it is a noteworthy fact 
that of its 910 delegates, 650 were 
members of various Masonic bodies, 
many being officers or past officers, At 
this meeting were Masons representing 
lodges from all states of the Union and 
all Provinces of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, 


MASONIC HOSPITAL 
FOR MANILA 

The report of the Masonic Hospital 
for Crippled Children, presented at the 
annual meeting of that institution in 
Manila, P. I., on July 19, 1937, shows 
satisfactory progress, according to a 
statement issued by its secretary. 
Twenty-three Filipino children 
admitted for treatment, and an incre 
of 2,375.32 pesos was added to the sur- 
plus of the Hospital fund during the 


The Masonic Hospital for Crippled 
Children was organized July 29. 1924. 
Among the incorporators were: the 
late Gen, Leonard Wood, U, S. com- 
missioner of the islands; Wenceslao 
Trinidad, then grand master; Frederic 
Hope Stevens, 33°, past grand master 
and deputy in the islands of the Su- 
preme Council, Scottish Rite Southern 
Jurisdiction; and William Wiley Lar- 
kin, 33°. past grand master. Mr. Lar 
kin was president of the hospital at the 
time of his death, which took place 
September 11, 1937. 
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WAS NOT DISMAYED 

When fire destroyed the Masonic 
Hall at Virginia City, Nevada, Sep- 
tember 9, 1875, the problem of finding 
a place to hold its meetings was pre- 
sented to the officers of Virginia City 
Lodge No. 3. 

Recalling that it was the ancient 
custom of the fraternity to hold Lodge 
Communications upon the highest hill 
or in the lowest valley nearby, the Mas- 
ter convened the lodge on the summit 
of Mt. Davidson, which rises over 
1.600 feet above the city and some 
7,800 feet above sea level. 

After the boundaries and the several 
positions of the lodge were determined, 
an altar of rough stones was erected. 
The great lights of Masonry were dis- 
played. From a pole a white flag was 
unfurled, in the center of which were 
the square and compasses, with the let- 
ter “G” emblazoned. 

As the lodge opened, Brethren were 
reminded that the sun was at high mer- 
idian, the moon well up in the West 
and the Master in the East, 

This remarkable meeting of Virginia 
City Lodge No. 3 was attended by 
ninety-two members of that lodge, the 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge, and 
286 other Masons representing Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ontario, New Zealand 
and twenty-five states of the Union. 

At the conclusion of ceremonies of 
consecrating the altar with corn, wine 
and oil, the cheers of the Brethren 
were heard far down the valley. 

Since that unique event in the his- 
tory of Nevada Masonry, Mt. David- 
son is reverently spoken of by mem- 
bers of the fraternity in that State as 
the “Mountain of the Lord.” 


2 


J.HUGO TATSCH HONORED 

At the recent Supreme Council ses- 
sions of the A R. Southern Jur- 
isdiction, held in W hington. D. C.. the 
thirty-third degree was conferred upon 
J. Hugo Tatsch, of Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, formerly of Spokane, He is 
a past master of Oriental Lodge No. 
74, F.&A.M., Spokane, and now a 
member of the Fourth Estate Lodge, 
Boston; Army & Navy Lodge No, 306, 
Ft. Monroe, Vi inia: North Carolina 
Lodge of Research and the New York 
Lodge of Res th. Twenty years ago 
he took an active part in Washington 
Masonic circles ; 


holding various ap- 
pointive offices in’ the Grand 


? Lodge. 
Several vears ago 


he served as librar- 
Lodge of Towa and 
librarian for the Supreme 
Council of the Northern Jurisdiction 


ian for the Grang 
is now 


in Boston He serves in an advisory 
capacity to many Grand Lodge librar 
jes, mnuscums and historians. and is a 


prolific writer on Masonic topics. 
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Grand Encampment of Knights Templar of the United States of America 
OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE ON CHRISTMAS OBSERVANCE 


Batu, Marne, Decemper 15, 1937. 
Most Eminent and Dear Frater: 

The following sentiment has been prepared by this Committee for the coming Christmas 
Observance: 
Tc Mark Norris, Grand Master: 


Again draws near the joyous day commemorating the birth of the Savior of the world 
the Prince of Peace, Immanuel. Into a world distracted by the havoc and ravages of ak 
to peoples desolated by civil strife and burdened with economic and social woes, comes again 
the message of Him who appears with healing for the hurt of nations; who would give to 
humanity love for hate, sacrificial service for selfish endeavors; righteousness and justice 
for evil and iniquity; the calm of peace for the tumult of war. 

Among the millions who have found in Him “the one thing needful” for fullest living, 
none find deeper joy and happiness in the Christmas Season than do the hosts of Templary, 
enlisted in His great cause and striving to emulate those knightly virtues revealed so glori- 
ously in Him. : 

May God bless you, Most Eminent Sir, in your leadership of the Templar hosts of the 
Grand Encampment! May health and vigor wait upon you in your arduous duties! May 
your devoted life and your inspiring words carry Templar hosts everywhere to greater heights 
of sacrificial service for our God, our Country and our Fellowmen, and the “flower of Chris- 
tian knighthood” bloom more beautifully and profusely among us! 


To which the Grand Master responds as follows: 

Christmas marks for the world the anniversary of the appearance in material form of 
the Humanity of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. The life so manifested appeared in a 
paltry village in a small province of a far-flung Pagan empire. Almost all of that life was 
passed in the land where it was born. Its earthly existence was short. So little did the world 
notice it, that secular history makes no certain mention of its existence. It taught to a few 
disciples new ideals of life and conduct and passed from mortal ken by an ignominious death 
to assume a glorified Humanity, leaving behind it the best example of personal righteousness 
this world has ever known. 

The ideals taught by our Lord were in total opposition to the teachings and practices of 
Paganism. Paganism, armed with all the material forces of this world, sought to crush 
Christianity in its beginnings and failed to do so. Christianity, notwithstanding the 
feilures of its votaries, grew and prevailed over “the might that was Rome.” In the ‘past 
nineteen centuries it has continued its advance throughout the world. It has done more for 
the uplift of humanity than all the material forces at the command of man. We may be 
sure that the Divine Power which sustained Christianity in its beginnings and in its growth 
is still potent and working to accomplish the regeneration of mankind. ss 

Knights Templar, professors and teachers of the ideals of Christ, should re 
celebrate His Advent. with thankfulness for what Christianity has wrought in 
confidence that as it prevailed over evils of the past it will prevail over evils o: 


member and 

the past, and 

f the present. 

To Grand Commanders and Commanders of Subordinate Commenderies under the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Encampment: 

The foregoing toast to the Most Eminent Grand Master and his response thereto are 
transmitted to you with request that you extend an invitation, through the proper officers, 
to all Sir Knights within your jurisdiction, to join in the sentiments expressed, on Saturday, 
December 25, 1937, at some convenient hour, preferably at Noon, Eastern Standard Time 
(equivalent to 5:00 Pp, m. Greenwich). 

Courteously yours, 


immediate 


Davin Locan Witson, P. G. C., 
Committee on Christmas Observance, 
Address of the Grand Master: 
Marx Norris 
1107 Peoples National Bank Bldg., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Havana Standard Time 


ntr dard Time —11:00 A. M. —12:33 P.M. 
ioemcmn Sender Time —10:00 A. M. Panama Standard Time —12:42 P.M. 
Pacific Standard Time — 9:00 A. M. Porto Rico Standard Time —12:30 P.M. 
Alaska Standard Time — 8:00 A. M. Mexico Standard Time — 1:40 P.M. 
Hawaiian Standard Time — 6:29 A.M. Greenwich Standard Time — 5:00P. M. 


China Standard Time —12:30 A. M. Dec. 26th. 
Philippine Standard Time — 1:04 A. M. Dee. 26th. 


GRAND COMMANDERY OF KNIGHTS TEMPLARS 
AND THE APPENDANT ORDERS OF 
Massacuusetts and Rxope Istanp 


To the Commanders, Officers and Sir Knights of the Commanderies in the Grand Jurisdiction 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island: 

In transmitting to you the message of the Christmas Observance Committee of the Grand 
Encampment as a toast to our Most Eminent Grand Masier, Mark Norris, I am impressed by 
the greeting and deeply moved by the response of the Grand Master. 

To our Most Eminent Grand Master the Sir Knights of this Grand Jurisdiction extend 
their Christmas greetings and pledge their loyalty to the Grand Encampment and to you as 
their chosen leader. 

Living as we are in a most confusing time, with wars and rumors of war about in the 
world: living in a period of gross materialism and economic disorder we. as Christian Knights. 
may well seize the opportunity to magnify the message of peace and goodwill which heralded 
the coming of our Lord. 

At this Christmas, 1937. this may seem an almost hopeless task. but by comparison with 
the conditions of the past. civilization has gone a long way forward and the present mighty 
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crusade for peace has gained a strong hold in the minds and hearts of the people of many 
nations. 

Let us not fail to remember that the Great Captain of our Salvation stood alone in his 
challenge for righteous and peaceful living. We can each enlist in this crusade for world 
peace and deem it a great privilege as Knights Templars to enter this great moral and 
spiritual adventure, each doing his part and together showing our strength and our faith in 
God and in the angels’ greeting to the Christ Child, “Peace on earth, goodwill among men.” 

May this Christmas be to you a thoughtful yet a happy one. May the joys of family life 
abound and may the blessing of Heaven rest upon you all. ; : 

It will be a great satisfaction to your Grand Commander if each Commandery in this 
Grand Jurisdiction will answer this request of the Grand Encampment and assemble at 
twelve o’clock on Christmas Day and respond to the Christmas greetings to Mark Norris, 
Most Eminent Grand Master. 


Courteously and cordially, 


ADELBERT E. PLACE, 
Grand Commander. 


THE BOARD OF 
MASONIC RELIEF 

The following information relative to 
the Board of Masonic relief of the 
Grand Ldge of Massachusetts shows 
the scope of that organization’s activi- 
ties and procedure: 

This board functions as the Grand 
Charity Committee of the Grand Lodge 
of Massachusetts with the Grand Mas 
ter as president ex officio of the board. 
It acts upon applications for Masonic 
relief and determines the qualifications 
of applicants for admission to the Ma- 
sonic Home and Hospital. It adopts 
regulations, subject to approval of the 
Grand Lodge. governing the methods 
by which financial aid may be obtained 
and admission to the home and hospital 
granted, All applications for assist- 
ance or for admittance to the home or 
hospital must be made to the lodge of 
which the applicant is a member. 

A lodge needing assistance in its re- 
lief work should apply to the board on 
forms prepared for the purpose, after 
full investigation has been made by 
the master or such member or commit- 
tee as he may designate, This applic 
tion should be presented to the relief 
commissioner ten days prior to the reg- 
ular monthly meeting of the board, ¢ 
companied by a statement covering all 
the facts disclosed by the investigation. 
The application is then considered in 
detail by the standing committee of the 
heard, which reports its findings and 
recommendations to the board. 

Financial assistance is granted by 
the board on the basis of the need of 
the Lodge for aid as disclosed by its 
financial report. The beard makes all 
ef its contributions to the Lodge and 
net to any individual member. Investi- 
gation should trace every source of pos 
sible legitimate relief before Lodge 
funds are used. such as old age assist- 
ance, if eligible. and family support. 
When a claim for relief. is favorably 
met by the Lodge. every effort should 
he made to secure co operation from 
collateral Masonie hediss. other church 
and fraternal groups. as well as fam 
ily interest if available. AIL financial 
assistance should be regarded as temp- 
orary, not to be extended over three 


months without further investigation. 
If the need appears to warrant an ex- 
tension of relief, application should be 
made to the Board on regular forms, 
following the procedure of original ap- 
plications. 

While every appeal for financial 
help for a member or his dependents 
should be considered on its individual 
merits, it ought to be well known that 
Masonic relief is considered as a last 
resort and that Masonic funds should 
not be used for loans on property, or 
business, or for the payment of taxes or 
interest on mortgages. Masonic funds 
cannot legitimately be used in the re- 
lief of others than a Mason in good 
standing, the wife or widow of such a 
member and his dependents. Collateral 
relations and adult children, unless de- 
pendency is clearly shown, should not 
be considered. 

Every effort should be made to dis- 
pel the opinion which seems to have 
gained great headway, that Freema- 
sonry has a pension system or a sort 
of insurance against misfortune. Benev- 
olent funds are used with discretion 
and justice in all worthy es, but it 
must be remembered that no promises 
are made or contracts entered into hav- 
ing reference to money consideration 
when a person joins a Lodge. A Lodge 
is expected to assume the responsibil- 
ity for its members until such time that 
its funds become endang . when ap- 
plication may be made to Board of Ma- 
sonic Relief for assistance. 

The heme and hospital are main- 
tained for the support and care of our 
members whose situation is such that 
no other solution of their problems can 
be found, Consideration of an applica- 
tion for either should not be the first 
step in solving a problem, but the last. 
More frequently than not. it is the 
kindest act toward an unfortunate 
member, to find the means of keeping 
him among familiar surroundings and 


among the friends and relatives with 
wl 


mm he has been associated through 
life. rather than to transplant him in 
the fulness of years to a location. 
which, however beautiful and comfort 
able it may be. is miles away from any 


ene he knows, to place him in residence 
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in a group of people, however kindly 
they may be disposed. but who are 
strangers for a time at least. The ac- 
commodations at the Home are limited 
and should be reserved for those for 
whom no other form of support can be 
found. 

It might be well to consider here a 
sample procedure for an application 
to the home or hospital: 

Any member of a 
Lodge who has been in good standing 
for the preceding five years or the wife. 
widow or dependent of such a member, 
may request of the particular Lodge in 
which the the membership is held for 
permission to apply for admission. The 
Master of the Lodge then makes. or 
causes to be made a full and complete 
investigation of the circumstances upon 
which the request is based. The gen- 
eral qualifications to be considered are: 
First: The worthiness of the applicant. 
The sole fact of membership in good 
standing does not establish the worthi- 
ness of the applicant. Habits of in- 
toxication or the use of narcotics, of- 
fensive personal habits, incomnatible 
temperament, addiction to foul or pro- 
fane language, reputation in the com- 
munity as an undesirable person or af- 
fiiction resulting from vice or immor- 
ality. should constitute a very definite 
ebjection to admission. . . . 

Second: The inability of the appli- 
exnt to earn a livelihood. If the appli- 
cant is of good bodily health and can 
possibly get the opportunity to support 
him or herself, assistance should be 
given to this end and application dis- 
couraged. 

Third: Financial disability. This 
cendition is a prerequisite for admis- 
sion to the home or hospital. If suffi- 
cient income can be secured to support 
the applicant, even if the appropriation 
ef cash in reasonable amount is neces~ 
sary, it is in most cases a better solu- 
tion ef the problem than residence at 
the home. In the event that property 
ef any kind or nature is pos sessed by 
the applicant, which may or may not 
be productive of income, it will be 
necessary for the applicant to assign 
all such to the Master, Wardens and 
Members of the Grand Lodge of Ma- 
sons in Massachusetts as well as to ex~ 
ceute a will in faver of the grand lodge 
on standard forms furnished. The 
Master should see that all life insur- 
ance policies name the Grand Lodge as 


Massachusetts 


beneficiary; savings bank and check 
iti@ accounts made ever and deeds to 
all real estate made to the Grand 
Lodge. using the corporate tithe as 


above. All cash funds must be deliv 
cred at the time of entrance. 

Fourth: Physical condition. For 
residence at the home, applicants 


should have no injury or disease which 
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would prevent attendance at the dining 
table and care of person in toilet and 
bath. No hospital care or attendance 
is furnished at the home. For entrance 
to the hospital, patient must be suffer- 
ing from a serious, chronic and incur- 
able affliction for which no other suit- 
able hospitalization can be secured. 
Applicants suffering from mental 
trouble or infectious disease cannot be 
admitted. 

Fifth: Medical examination is made 
by a physician selected by the Lodge. 
Family support: The sons and daugh- 
ters of an applicant are morally and 
legally bound to support the parents 
and the law of the State can be invoked 
to force unnatural children to do their 
duty. In many cases support is will- 
ingly given by other relations and is a 
matter which should be investigated. 
Masonry ought not to be called upon to 
support those for whom family support 
is obtainable. 

Sixth: Other fraternal and_ benefit 
associations, Those avenues of assist- 
ance should be made available when- 
ever possible and every advantage 
taken of co-operation by other Masonic 
groups. After the necessary forms are 
completed and a thorough investigation 
completed, the application is read at a 
regular meeting of the lodge, when, if 
the lodge approves, a resolution must 
be formally adopted by the lodge, in 
the phraseology printed in the applica- 
tion, The application is then forwarded 
to the relief commissioner at least ten 
days before a meeting of the Board of 
Relief. The commi 
second — phys 


ioner causes a 
al examination to be 
made, holds a personal interview with 
the applicant and makes such further 
investigation as seems desirable, The 
application is then presented to the 
standing committee which makes its 
recommendation to the board, where 
final action is obtained, The Master 
of the Lodge is notified of the decision, 
and if favorable, he is authorized to 
present the applicant at the home 
within a reasonable time, usually ten 
days, first giving 24 hours notice to the 
Masonic Home or Hospital, as well as 
to the relief office of the time of in- 
tended arrival, . . 


Every resident receives from Grand 
Lodge spending money; Lodges are re- 
quested to give cash at ‘Christmas. 
Lodges are urged to keep in touch with 
resident members by personal 
letters. 

M.W. Arthur D. Prince, Relief Com 
missioner, states that the above inform- 
ation is issued for the information of 
brethren who have recently assumed 
the duties of the Master of a Lodge 
and who cannot be expected to be fa 


visits or 


a 
miliar with all the details of relief work. 
The information giy 
exhaustive or exe 


en is by no means 
usive as nearly every 
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problem presents unusual features. It 
is merely an attempt to furnish a sug- 
gestive guide which may be helpful in 
the solution of the problems which are 
facing every Master. 

The relief commissioner stands ready 
at all times to assist in counsel and con- 
ference and it is hoped that all breth- 
ren will make free use of such facilities 
as the relief department in Masonic 
Temple, 51 Boylston Street, Boston, 
can furnish. 

MASONS HONORED 

Many members of the Masonic fra- 
ternity have attained wide renown as 
advocates for world peace. Among 
them are the following, nearly all of 
whom were awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Peace, literature or scientific work: 

Leon Bourgeois, president of the 
Ministerial Cabinet of France and a 
permanent member of the Peace Coun- 
cil of The Hague, received the Nobel 
Prize for Peace in 1920. 

Elie Ducommun, Master of “Alpina” 
Lodge, Switzerland, who devoted the 
last years of his life to directing the 
International Peace Bureau in Berne, 
received the Nobel Prize in 1902. 

Henri Dunant, Swiss philanthropist. 
devoted his life and fortune to discover 


way and means to lessen the eruelt ’s 
of war. He received the Nobel Prize 
in 1895, 


Alfred Fried, Austrian writer, col- 
laborated with the famous _ pacifist 
Berta Suttner, and was a member of 
the International Insitute of Peace. 
He was named Doctor honoris causa 
of the University of Leyden, and 
founded the magazine Abaja las Ar- 
mas (Down with Arms), publishing, 
besides, numerous works on world 
peace. 

Rudyard Kipling, well known Eng- 
lish writer who received the Nobel 
Prize for Literature, rendered colonial 
service in India. In that service his 
deep love for man, without distinction 
as to race or color, became manifest in 
much of his life’s work and Masonic 
writing, 

Henri Lafontaine, Professor of Law 
in Brussels and vice-president of the 
Senate, was a member of the Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau in Berne and re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize in 1918. He 
was also co-founder of the Interna- 
tional Bibliographical Institute, an or- 


ganization devoted to peace. 

Wilhelm Ostwald, a celebrated man 
of German science, founded the quanti- 
tative theory of colors, energetic mon- 
ism, ete. He received the Nobel Prize 
in 1909. 

Charles Riehet. French physician 
and a member of the French Institute 
and of the Academy of Medicine, also 
wrote [History of Humanity. He re 
ceived the Nobel Peace Prize. 
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Theodore Roosevelt, former U. S. 
President, was given the Nobel Peace 
Prize because of his labors as mediator 
in the Russo-Japanese War. 

Stressemann, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Germany, is known to the 
world for his labors in favor of peace 
He may be considered the founder 


of 
the so-called “policy of Locarno,” 


—_——_cw~ 


SEVENTY YEARS A MASON 

There is in an Arizona lodoe . 
brother, well known for his acne 
labers of the Craft in the early days of 
the Fraternity in Arizona, who will] he 
a Master Mason seventy ye: 
uary 18, 1938. 

This brother is Edmund William 
Wells, who was initiated December 28, 
1867, passed January 11, 1868 and 
raised January 18, 1868, in Aztlan 
Lodge No. 177, F M., Prescott, 
Arizona, at the time this lodge was 
working under the jurisdiction of the 
Grand Lodge V.&A.M. of California, 
and prior to the organization of the 
Grand Lodge in 1882. 

Brother Wells served his lodge as 
Worshipful M r in 1883, fifty-four 
years ago. He is a member of Prescott 
Chapter No. 2, Royal Arch Masons 
Hiram Council No. 2, Royal and ; 
lect Masters, Ivanhoe Commandery 
No. 2, Knights Templar, all of Pyeg. 
cott, Arizona; Arizona Consistory No 
1, Ancient and Accepted Scottish’ Rite, 
Tucson, Arizona and El Zaribah Tame 
ple of the Mystic Shrine, Phoenix, Ari- 
“ona, 

He was born in Lancaster, Ohio, 
February 14, 1846. Coming to 
as a boy in 1864 he located in pP 


son Jan- 


Arizona 
rescott 
where he engaged in mining and other 
cemployment, Later on he engaged in 
the banking business and was ssoci- 
ated with the Bank of Arizona, He 
served Yavapai County as County At- 
torney; then Territory of Arizona in 
the Legislature, the United States Goy- 
crnment as U.S, Assistant District At- 
torney for the Third District and later 
he served as United States District 
Judge under appointment from Pres 
dent Benjamin Harrison. A few years 
ago, owing to ill health, Brother Wells 
moved to San Diego, California, where 
he has resided with one of his d 
ters, 

It would be y appropriate to send 
cither a letter or a telegram of con 
gratulations and good wishes to reach 
this ven 


augh- 


able brother on January 18, 
1938, the day he completes seventy 
years a Master Mason. Nothing would 
please him more than to receive such 
messages from his brethren of the fra 
ternity, in Arizona, His address is: 
Edmund W. Wells, 2858 Kalmia St. 
San Diego, California, : 
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NO INDIAN FREEMASONRY? 

There can be no direct connection be- 
tween Masonry and the No. American 
Indians. But it is well known that the 
Indians have ret teaching and secret 
orders of an analogous kind to Mason- 
ry. These are found with every race 
and all of them have points in common 
as well as points of difference depend- 
ent on their environment and condi- 
tions of living, A people who do not 
build houses but live in tents and 
wooden huts would not develop a sys 
tem based on terms of Architecture and 
Masonry in stone, but would have one 

ssed in terms of natural phenom- 
griculture and so on. 

It is certain that the career of every 
race has been superintended by one or 
at being, hero, or master-mind 
stem of relig- 


more 
who provided for it a sy 
ion and social life suited to its needs, 
and who watches over its spiritual de- 
velopment as its presiding genius, tute- 
lary angel, or tribal god, as long as the 
race endures, ‘This happens with every 
people, civilized or barbarous, 

It seems certain too, ages back, there 
was a common root-teaching or relig- 
ion for the entire world, but that upon 
changes in the distribution of land and 
water, and the isolation of various 
branches of the human family, this 
root-teaching became varied accord- 
» in matters of detail, whilst pre- 
the original basic principles 
and “land-marks.’” There has always 
remaned an exoterie public teaching for 
the masses, and an esoteric secret 
teaching for the initiated minority. 

The name “Hiawatha” is of itself 
clear evidence that he was a superin- 
tending Master or national hero of an 
Indian race or tribe. In that capacity 
he would know and impart the secret 
doctrine in a form suitable to the time 
and people, The name is a form of 
both JEHOVAH and JUPITER or 
JO-PATER and means the Divine All- 
father,  Hia (or Tao in Greek ) =God 
oy divine; Watha=Father (Vater in 
German), Thus this No, Ame H 
name links up with Sanscrit, Greek, 
Hebrew and European names of Dei 

In Longfellow's epic there are vari- 
ous points suggesting that the incidents 
in it are mystical or of an occult nature, 
such as obtain in Western systems also. 
Some incidents and names of individu- 
als are reminiscent of Greek myths 
about the human soul especially the 
name Minnehaha (=Laughing water) 
which is clearly a term for the pure 
blithesome soul before it descends into 
the body. “Laughing water” is prob- 
ably identical with the “Sea of crystal” 
in our book of Revelation. 

There are also points of contact be 
tween the Hiawatha story and that of 
King Arthur, the legendary spiritual 
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hero of Britain. Both heroes led and 
instructed their people, both passed 
through difficult and dark times; both 
finally sailed away “towards the sun- 
set” but did not die; and in both cases 
there is the promise and prophecy of 
their eventual return to resume their 
rule in the future. So again we have 
a common root-tradition between the 
American Indians and Europe. 
W. L. Witmuvrsr. 


THE PRESS OFTEN 
CREATES FALSE HEROES 

The modern press is too much given 
to andizing persons who have 
added something worth while to the 
sum total of the world’s achievements. 
This exaltation is proper within due 
bounds for obvious reasons, but for 
equally obvious reasons the press 
should stick to facts when building its 
idols and heroes out of the stuff of their 
lives. To do otherwise deceives the peo- 
ple, does a real injustice to the person 
thus eculogized, and in light of the 
whole truth often makes him appear a 
sham or, in) common parlance, “‘a 
stuffed shirt.” 

A recent illustration of the tendency 
of the press to accentuate the high 
lights in the achievements of a noted 
person may be seen in the stories which 
were published following the death of 
Guglielmo Marconi. In all too many of 
them he was made to appear as the sole 
inventor of wireless, 

That Marconi had inventive genius, 
and that he gave to the world of that 
genius in the field of wireless commun- 
ication, cannot be denied. But to pro- 
claim him as the sole inventor of that 
means of communication, or basically 
any considerable part of it, is going be- 
yond the facts for little more than a 
dull-witted motive. 

To claim such an honor for Marconi 
is to forget the prediction of James 
Clerk Maxwell that electro-magnetic 
waves could be propagated from point 
to point, and also the early contribu- 
tions of Lord Kelvin to those evolu- 
tionary processes which resulted in the 
modern means of wireless communi- 
cation, 

There were many others who lent 
their time and energy to those investi- 
gations, the results of which cannot be 
enumerated in this short article, and 
but for those contributions Marconi’s 
name might never have been associated 
with wireless. Among them are the fol- 
lowing: 

In 1887, Heinrich Hertz discovered 
a way of detecting and measuring elec- 
tro-magnetic waves, the feasibleness of 
which was further demonstrated over a 
distance of some 4,000 feet by Ruther- 
ford in 1895, Rutherford had been en- 
couraged to pursue his investigations 
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by the discoveries of Professor Fitz- 
gerald (1883) and Herr von Bezold 
(1870), who had made extensive in- 
vestigations. 

It was Hughes who previously, 
his scientific inquiries to Hertz and 
Rutherford (1879 to 1886), discovered 
the means of sending signals over a 
distance of 1,500 feet. 

A few years later, we have the con- 
tributions of Professor Minchin (1889- 
90) and Professor Boltzman; also Fitz- 
gerald and Trouton who, by means of a 
delicate galvanometer, demonstrated 
the reception of aerial waves before a 
public assembly, Then for the devel- 
opment of the coherer, we can go back 
to 1884—if not to S, A. Varley in 1866 
—when Professor Calzecchi-Onesti dis- 
covered the properties of a tube of 
brass filings, and another Italian, Lieu- 
tenant Solari, discovered the mercury- 
iron coherer, 


in 


An automatic device functioning as 
a magnetic needle was effected by Pro- 
fessor Ernest Wilson in 1897. This in- 
strument registered electro-magnetic 
oscillation at a considerable distance. 
It was not until five years later—in 
1902—that Marconi improved Profes- 
sor Wilson’s automatic needle device. 

Other men known to have made fun- 
damental discoveries from which Mar- 
coni profited were: Wehnelt, Ferrie, 
Fessenden, Vreeland, Neugschwender, 
Braun, Pupin, Pierce, Torikata, Yoko- 
yama, Tesla, Fleming, Hilldorf, Edi- 
son, Preece, De Forest, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Muirhead, Bose, Branly, Pop- 
off, Jackson, Slaby, Righi and others. 

Apparently the first effective patent 
taken out by Marconi, in 1896, was 
based on experiments in the detection 
of Hertzian waves in 1887, and later 
improvement of the device by Ruther- 
ford in 1895. In his patent, Marconi 
mentions the aerial which had previ- 
ously been used in that year by Pro- 
fessor Popoff. 

A student of Professor Righi, of Bol- 
ogna, Marconi profited greatly from a 
book by Righi, which described his ex- 
periments based upon the discoveries 
of Hertz. 

Many are of the opinion that Mar- 
coni’s greatest contribution to wireless 
communication was that of a promoter, 
rather than as an inventor, They point 
to his rapid progress after the Wire- 
less Telegraph and Signal Company 
was established, the foundation for 
which was made possible by the efforts 
of Sir William Preece, It was with the 
funds obtained through that company 
that Marconi, with the assistance of 
able inventors whom he brought into 
collaboration with him, succeeded in 
bringing out the patent that made pos- 
communication, 


sible — long-distance 
spanning the Atlantic in 1901, 
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His principal assistants in this 
achievement were: Sir Ambrose Flem- 
ing, R. N. Vyvyan and S. W. En- 
twistle. Fleming had already brought 
forth the thermionic valve, and Vyv- 
yan and Entwistle had been better 
known in scientific circles than Mar- 
coni. 

It would be unjust, if not churlish, 
to contend that Marconi did not con- 
tribute much to the development of 
the wireless mode of communication. 
It is, however, only fair to point out 
that his contributions were mainly the 
blossoming of other men’s ideas through 
his promotive skill and his apprecia- 
tion of the arts of invention. It is from 
this field of endeavor that his fine har- 
vest of wealth and distinction came, 
but with it came also the tares which 
will never be winnowed from those. 
These, however, we have no desire to 
discuss.—S. R. News Bureau. 


NO TRAIL BLAZERS 
Recently the writer observed an 
article entitled ‘Advertising I'reema- 
sonry,” which said, “ A few members 
of the Masonic fraternity incline to the 
opinion that an undue reticence is main- 
tained regarding the organization. They 
believe that it would be every way bet- 
ter if considerably more was done in 
the way of advertising Freemasonry, 
thus calling the attention of the public 
to its merits. Brethren of this class ap- 
prove of public installations, frequent 
appearances of Freemasons in parades 
and processions that thus attention may 
re called to a fraternity which so much 
commends itself by such presentations. 
‘The more we bring our institution to 
the notice of the public, the better it is 
for us,”” said a worthy brother in our 
hearing not long since, The thought was 
in the main correct. He felt, as we all 
do, that every time a lodge or other Ma- 
sonic body performs any work in public 
or marches in procession, a generally 
favorable impression is produced in the 
minds of those who witness the cere- 
mony or display. But it does not. fol- 
ow that increasing the occasions would 
increase the publie regard, One reason 
why Masonie parades, laying of cor- 
ner stones by grand lodges with other 
presentations which the Craft makes in 
yublic attract special attention and win 


approving words from observers who 
are not Masons, is because such ap- 
pearances are comparatively rare. It is 
understood by the non-Masonie public 
that these oce 


sions are not sought for 
by the fraternity and that displays for 
the main purpose of advertising the in 
stitution are never encouraged by those 
who have the direction of Masonic af 
fairs. Tf a different estimate prevailed 
in the community, there would hardly 
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be so much of public approval signified 
as now when the Craft or some Ma- 
sonic occasion calls attention to itself.” 

It is the opinion of others that alto- 
gether too much display is made of our 
doings. We would do well to confine 
our attention to the valuable operations 
of the Craft by having present only the 
members of the institution. Quite fre- 
quently various forms of entertainment 
are provided to which the non-Mason 
is permitted to come merely for the 
pleasure of being in attendance and his 
desire to pay the price of admission. 
Public installations rarely accomplish 
what may be desired by the best inten- 
tioned men. Generally speaking, men 
seek those things which are difficult to 
obtain, and when it is well nigh impos- 
sible to differentiate between an organ- 
ization of high ideals and one which is 
merely a social function, it is rather dif- 
ficult to draw the line, Freemasonry, 
therefore, should be regarded very 
largely for its accomplishments rather 
than by its advertising purposes. 

The work of the Craft is in the in- 
terest of good will, better friendship, 
uplifting of character rather than a dis 
play by colorful parades or over ex- 
uberant demonstrations, It is the inter- 
nal and not the external qualifications 
which should ever predominate in our 
institution and be exemplified by its 
members, 

There is another thought which has 
been expressed by someone writing on 
this subject: “It is urged by the class 
to which reference earlier has been 
made that it would be better to utilize 
the secular press as do other fraternal 
organizations whose doings are re- 
ported, sometimes quite in detail, in the 


papers.” 

Such people have been slightly mis- 
led because Freemasonry stands alone 
in its work as an organization, and in 
its charitable work. We may well re- 
member that Biblical injunction, ‘Let 
not thy right hand know what thy left 
hand doeth.” We doubt the wisdom of 
advertising. Our institution is peculiar 
in itself and not without much difficulty 
could it well adapt itself to the method 
and means of advertising which other 
ss into use to adyan- 


societies may pres 
tage. Our thought is that Freemasonry 
attains its greatest purpose and + 
mains most useful when it follows its 
original purposes and does not en- 
deavor to thrust itself upon the atten- 
tion of the public at large, but rather 
goes forward in an unassuming man 
ner. quietly and steadily toward the ful- 
fillment of its well defined and well reg: 
ulated matters. We do not favor ad- 
vertising any branch of our institution, 
Let us have less public advertising of 
our Craft and by that process let us 
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stand in the ancient ways of our insti- 
tution and thereby continue to make 
some real progress.—Z'he IVhat Cheer 
Trestleboard. 


THE GRANDMASTERSHIP 

By Bro. James A. Tineincuasr, 

P. G. M, of the Grand Lodge of 
Rhode Island, 

The office of grand master with its 
powers and prerogatives, privileges 
and duties is unique in systems of goy- 
ernment, and so different from the 
government that it may be of benefit 
to reinform ourselves upon this exalted 
office. 

In Masonie jurisprudence the grand 
master is supreme in all things Ma- 
sonic, his conscience and oath of office 
sause him to be confined within the 
boundaries of our “Landmarks.” But 
any break from these restrictions car- 
ries no penalty attached to it and relict 
to the brethren can come only through 
the ballot. : 

Frequently it is very difficult for the 
grand master to interpret correctly the 
“Landmarks,” in any particular appli- 
cation of them, but his interpretation 
is always indisputable, For example, 
T. M. Doyle made two decisions in 
ene year which were condemned by 
many of our sister grand jurisdictions 
as being contrary to the “Landmarks.” 
Brother Doyle thereupon reconsidered 
these decisions of h only, however, to 
confirm again his original opinion, 

These sovereign powers attached to 
the “Grand Mastership” were granted 
long before the existence of our pres- 
ent grand lodges, and may be said to 
have existed from time immemorial, 
It is this antiquity and acceptance by 
all Masons for so long a period that 
induced Albert G. Mackey to include 
these sovereign powers in his “Tand- 
marks.” Six of his twenty-five “TLand- 
marks” proclaim the powers attached 
to this highest of offices. 

Tt is not important for us at this time 
to question the advisability of acceyt- 
ing these particular “Landmarks” jy 
Rhode Island because whether these 
sovereign powers should be classified 
as “Landmarks” or as the most funda- 
mental principles of Masonie Common 
Law, as Brother Roscoe Pound con- 
tends, the result is the same as to their 
authoritativeness. The existence of 
these powers is universally accepted as 
the supreme law of Masonry—a law 
which it is not in the power of any 
man or body of men to change so long 
as Masons are true to Masonic tradi- 
tion and basic principles. 

We in the United States are aceus 
tomed to think of our constitutions. 
Federal and State. as limiting agen 
cies created to prevent the usurpation 
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of power by our elected officials, as in 
fact they are. Because of this habit of 
thought, we must be particularly care- 
ful not to draw an erroneous analogy 
between this American system of goy- 
ernment and the Masonic system, ‘The 
basic law in the American system is 
the Constitution, whereas the basic Ma- 
sonic Law is found in the ‘“Landmarks” 
and certain principles of the Masonic 
Common Law which have the recog- 
nized authority from antiquity. 

In like manner, a_ constitution 
adopted by any Masonic grand juris- 
diction, better called “Constitutions, 
must be distinguished from the Con- 
stitution of the United States or of any 
State. The Masonic constitutions are 
analogous to the statutes of our States 
and not their constitutions. The grand 
master or the grand lodge may set aside. 
a provision of the constitution unless 

ion which is declaratory of 


jt is a provi 
“Landmark” or Masonic Common 


a 
ae ies slature may alter and take 
away certain rights through the enact- 
ment of statutes, but no statute is en- 
which conflicts with the basic 
principles of a constitution, The Con- 
stitution is the source of authority and 
a legislature cannot modify it through 


forceable 


statutes. ao 

So is it in Masonic jurisprudence. 
The “Landn ‘annot be altered 
through and the powers 


eranted by th 
damental sources of our Masonic Laws 
not be increased or dimi shed. It 
is with the full authority of a “Land- 
mark’? that the powers appertaining to 
the office of grand master as set forth 
by Mackey are fully recognized and 
aecepted in this grand jurisdiction, 
Two of these “Landmarks” — of 
Mackey express the authority of the 
erand master to grant dispensations 
and the right to hear all appeals made 
by a brother or the brethren of a lodge 
from the decisions of the brethren, 
These prerogatives have frequently 
been exercised in Rhode Island in con- 
nection with jurisdictional questions 
both in disputes with foreign jurisdic- 
tions and within this jurisdiction. 
Conflicts. between our lodges and 
other grand jurisdictions sing over 
territorial jurisdiction and requests for 
release of jurisdiction were repeatedly 
settled and determined by our grand 
masters until 1874, and at that time 
the causes were, in a large measure, 
climinated when the grand master de- 
declared that all requests directed by 
a subordinate lodge to a subordinate 
lodge in another jurisdiction must be 
through the grand master. 
Conflicts ‘between our subordinate 
lodges are reported as early as 1800, 
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and continued in quantity as to terri- 
torial jurisdiction until the adoption of 
the first jurisdictional map on May 19, 
1884, after the approval of this map 
by the grand master. 

Since this time, conflicts have not 
been so numerous, but they are exist- 
ing today and in all probability will 
continue to exist as long as jurisdic- 
tional lines exist, because the increase 
in the number of lodges requires new 
alignment of jurisdictions and also the 
growth of one lodge as compared to 
another lodge with an adjoining jur- 
isdiction and the shifting of the density 
of population constantly in progress 
causes one lodge or another to ask for 
an enlarged territory. 

The just settlement of these differ- 
ences is exclusively within the powers 
and duties of the grand master, di- 
rectly, or through his appointed com- 
mittees, whenever the lodges in conflict 
cannot come to a mutual agreement. 

The conflicts arising in connection 
with requests for releases of jurisdic- 
tion are of old origin, although the first 
appearance of the problem in the pro- 
ceedings is in the report of the annual 
meeting May 15, 1870. At this time, 
the grand master reported that he had 
issued an edict the previous November 
which provided the mode in which the 
lodges should proceed in such 
This edict is now part of our Constitu- 
tion, almost verbatim, 

This edict, however, has by no means 
eliminated conflicts between the lodges, 
which are repeatedly arising in our 
times, Few of these conflicts have been 
officially appealed to the grand master, 
and thus not many of them have been 
reported in the proceedings, but each 
grand master, no doubt, has from time 
to time lent his aid in an endeavor to 
induce the lodges to settle their diffe 
ences amicably in true Masonic spirit 
and good-will. 

Tf and when, or before, these con- 
sultory negotiations fail, the grand 
master, in accordance with his prerog- 
atives and his obligation to perform the 
duties of his office, should decide the 
dispute upon an appeal and make final 
disposition of the ease through a de- 
cision, an edict, dispensation, or any 
other form of official declaration to the 
end that peace and harmony may con- 
tinue to prevail. 

Grand Master Ariel Ballou, in 186-4. 
speaking of releases of jurisdiction. 
correctly expressed the Masonic Taw 
when he declared that the request for 
such a release should be referred to 
the lodge under whose jurisdiction the 
petitioner has his home and residence. 
and that that lodge “is the only lodge 
(always excepting the most worshipful 

and lodge and the grand master) pos 
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sessing the right or power to grant per- 
mission, 

Parts of the Masonic common law 
have, from time to time, been incorpo- 
rated in our grand constitution, and 
too often in reading these provisions we 
forget that they are declarations of our 
fundamental principles upon which our 
whole jurisprudence has been builded. 
We are erroneously inclined to feel that 
all of the sections of the grand con- 
stitution are relatively new law and 
get their authority from the legislation 
of grand lodge which included them in 
its “Constitution” and thus under-value 
those sections which are declaratory of 
the ancient “Landmarks.” The decla- 
rations of our “Landmarks” and ‘“Com- 
mon Law” must be definitely distin- 
guished from the more modern regula- 
tory laws if each provision is to be ac- 
curately understood with its true pur- 
port and authoritative extensiveness 

The right of appeal to the ¢ 
master by Masons and lodges is incon- 
trovertibly a declaration of on» of our 
“Common Law” fundamental princi- 
ples, and whether this right is writ- 
ten into our constitution or not, it will 
always remain an inherent part of our 
basic laws, and the right of appeal in 
disputed cases of requests for releases 
of jurisdiction is no exception. It is not 
in our power to remain faithful to our 
Masonie tenets and at the same time 
to deprive the grand master of his pre- 
rogative to hear appeals, Thus the pro- 
posal to express in our grand ‘‘Consti- 
tution” this right of appeal to the grand 
master narrows itself to the important 
question whether it be more advantage- 
ous to have this right and prerogative 
definitely set forth in writing or that it 
remain a part of our unwritten law. 


PURPOSE MISREPRESENTED 

It seems to be difficult indeed to get 
items of interest plainly and fairly 
stated in the press of the day. Farly 
this year, the Grand Lodge of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia passed a resolution 
to observe. or celebrate, in a fitting 
manner the sesquicentennial of the for 
mation of the Constitution of the 
United States, September 17th was the 
day fixed for the celebration, and the 
first t rought of the committee in charg 
was to have the President of the United 
States make the principal address. It 
is well known that he is a member of 


the Masonie Fraternity. 
This committee was informed that 
the President would probably mé ke the 


principal address in Philadelphia on 
that day. as that is where the Constitu- 
tion was signed. Later, a definite state 
ment was made over the telephonc by 
a secretary of the President to the et 
fect that there was not a chance of the 
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President's making an address, There- 
upon, the committee, after considering 
several prominent speakers, 
mously agreed upon Senator Borah, 
who is not a Mason, 

When the committee learned later 
that the President was going to speak 
in Washington on September 17th, it 
promptly, in deference to him, changed 
its meeting to September 16th, so that 
there would be no conflict with, or con- 
troversy, or charge of disrespect to the 
President of the United States. The 
day following September 17th was not 
deemed suitable because critical minds 
might charge that it was done pur- 
posely to give Senator Borah an op- 
portunity to answer the President, The 
newspaper stories today are trying to 
convey the impression that it is a con- 
test, or debate, between the President 
and Senator Borah upon a Constitu- 
tional question. There never was such 
an intent—nothing of the kind was 
contemplated, 

One daily paper stated that— 

“The veteran Idahoan will speak on 
September 16th, and the President will 
follow him on the air the next night. 
Both speeches nominally will be in 
commemoration of the hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the signing of the 
Constitution, Actually the two national 
leaders will engage in a forensic duel. 
Borah plans to devote much of his ad- 
dress to a defense of his opposition to 
the defeated Court Bill. The Presi- 
dent’s speech will be in the nature of 
a reply to the attacks on the bill.” 

It would seem that after years of 
sensational press statements the people 
would be “fed up” on them, but it ap- 
pears not so. The committee does not 
know the nature of the President’s 
speech, but it does know that it. re- 
quested Senator Borah to speak upon 
the formation of the Constitution of the 
United States, 


unani- 


CONIVERSAL LEAGUE 
OF FREEMASONS 
Held at Paris, Sept. 4 and 5, 1937, 
the following account is translated 
from the French of the “Revue Macon- 
nique,” Brussels, Belgium, for October. 
by Cyrus Field Willard. F.P.S.: 
“This Congress has accomplished 
the task that it could reasonably be ex- 
pected to do. The province, of the 
League is to facilitate the coming to- 
gether of Freemasons of all countries 
of the world and tighten the bonds of 
friendship that unite them, and toward 
this we have labored at Paris 
this point of view we are | 
fied. Brethren have come from, numer 
ous and from far-off countries, 


From 
fully satis 


: ; repre 
senting France, Belgium, Holland 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Spain 


Hungary, Austria, even Germany, Pal- 
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estine and Dutch East Indies. Brother 
Doignon, Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of France took a prominent part 
in Congress, and his understanding of 
our efforts was a great consolation. 
Two charming receptions were organ- 
ized for the benefit of the members of 
the Congress, One held on Saturday 
afternoon at rue Cadet was due to the 
initiative of the Masonic Club and 
Brother Vronoff. The other was Sat- 
urday evening, at which the Illustrious 
Brother Grousssier, President of the 
Council of the Order of the Grand 
Orient of France, by the charm of his 
conversation and his great affability en- 
hanced the success of the evening. The 
second reception was amid the sump- 
tuous surroundings of the rue Puteaux 
offered by the Grand Lodge of France. 
‘The Masonie press of Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Switzerland and Pales- 
tine was well represented. We repro- 
duce elsewhere the oration delivered at 
the Saturday afternoon mecting by 
Brother Dr. F. Uhlmann, Deputy 
Grand Master of the Swiss Grand 
Lodge Alpina, Belgian brethren who 
attended the Congress were filled with 
new enthusiasm for the purposes of the 
League, and decided to make efforts to 
ive the Belgian group of the League. 


SWISS SUSTAIN CRAFT 

A recent cablegram to the secretary 
of the Philalethes Society from John 
Mossaz, one of the Fellows of that So- 
ciety and Secretz asurer of the 
International Masonic Association at 
Geneva, Switzerland, states that the 
attempt to forbid all Freemasonry in 
that country has been defeated by a 
crushing majority in twenty-one can- 
tons with 300,000 votes. 

In Switzerland as in other countries 
of Europe Nazi influence has been used 
extensively and intensively to destroy 
the Craft. It is refreshing to find the 
above evidence of sanity on the part of 
Swiss brethren, who refuse to be in- 
timidated by forceful suasion, 


VISITOR 
Frederic Harper Stevens, Past 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge. 
I&AM... of the Philippine Islands, 
and Deputy in those Islands of the 
Supreme Council, Scottish Rite, South- 
ern Jurisdiction, is sojourning 


in the 
United States on a combined pleasure 
and business trip. He attended the 
recent biennial of that Supreme Coun- 
cil, and after visiting his parents at 
Chicago, and his only daughter, Char- 
lotte Louise, in Hollywood, who on the 
sereen is the talented Barbara Stan- 
wyek, he will depart for Manila from 
San Francisco during the carly part of 
December. 
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A NEW BOOK 

There has recently come from the 
press a more or less monumental vol- 
ume by a distinguished Craft writer 
which will command the serious atten- 
tion of all students of Freemasonry. 
Arthur Edward Waite, its author. is 
perhaps the leading authority on his 
subject; his devotion to research de- 
serves the commendation of all 
masons, for few could trace as he has 
in this great book such a multiplicity 
of facts and records bringing the whole 
into what is without doubt the last 
word on this unsolved subject of secret 
tradition. 


Free- 


American Masons will be particu- 
larly interested in the latter part of 
the book where Brother Waite pays 
his respects to Albert Pike, disposi ‘ 
pretty effectively of some of that near- 
Deity’s we suments in the religious 
controversies of his day. 


The whole book, while purportedly 
dealing with so-called “secret trad? - 
tion,” might perhaps be otherwise 
titled, for in addition to that particu- 
lar phase which has been exhaustively 
treated, there is a wealth of other jn- 
cidental detail within its covers that 
will not only command admiration for 
the author, but will well enlighten the 
reader’s mind on a variety of allied 
subjects and vastly improve his knowl- 
edge of Freemasonry, 

We heartily commend this great 
book to our readers. It deserves place 
in all Masonic libraries which would 
be complete and worthy of the » 


ame, 
—A. H. M, 
*°Tue Secrer Travirion ww Frep 
Masonry,” ony ArtTucr  Epwarp 
Warre, Intustrarep. FE, P, Derroy 
Co., 300 Fourru Avenve, New 
Yorn. $4.00. 


CELEBRATES 100th 
ANNIVERS try 

Jsane Newton Presson, Washington 
State's oldest) Mason, celebrated his 
100th anniversary in’ the Masonic 
Ilome of that state at Zenith, Novem- 
ber 8, 1937, 

Mr. Presson has been a member of 
the fraternity since April. 1864. and 
has been a member of the following 
s: Wayne Lodge No. 102, Shu- 
. Miss.; Camden (Tenn.) No, 179; 
Faithful No. 304.) Pai dealing, Mo.: 
Naylor (Mo.) No. and) Mabton 
(Wash.) No. 166, 

Born in West Tennessee. he taught 
school for several 


years. Later. he 
joined the confederate army as a pri 
vate, and rose to the rank of lieuten 
ant. He spent twelve months as a 
prisoner of war at Memphis and at 
Johnson's Island. 


——— 
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CUBAN CRUISE 
A GREAT SUCCESS 
This year's cruise, like those before 
it, w held under the auspices of the 
International High Noon Club. 185 
Masons and their wives. and 110 mem- 
bers of the Order of the Eastern Star, 
sailed from New York on the Swedish- 
American Motorliner Hein oon na 
. . J4, with a rousing send-ott, 
i sae the entire trip the weather 
was fine except for one day when the 
2 rather rough. With games, 
moving pictures, and other 
the trip down, the time 


sea was 
dancing, hs 
ents 0 
7 too quickly. , atic 
vas held on board by the 
A Junched® tha TC cidttensal High 
brethret jb, presided over by the Hon- 
Noon Chairman, M.W. Charles H. 
orary Grand Secretary, who per- 
Johnsons duties in his usual able 
formed Speeches were made by W.M. 
manner, . Klinck, Grand Master, and 
Jacob rand secretary of Maine, RW. 
by the Bre Leach, who is a member of 
Converts a of Governors. 
the Club's oe chairman, Bro. Fred- 
The Panes, set forth the purposes 
Club. The Swedish-American 
‘ jlied an excellent luncheon. 
Line supl . were present, and all oth- 
182 eg rit already been made 
eng whe of the International High 
pene ts were made so at that time. 
noon i me arrived in H: = 
The Ss nalay evening, when the offi- 
ana on Te Grand Lodge of the Isle of 
cers of Feadtad by. the Grand Master, 


amuse 
pas ed 


erick J- 
of the 


Cuba, id MV. Gonzalo ia Ped- 
Gels eS ne aboard and were received 
roso, cal Klinck, the New 


Master 
1 Secretary and other breth- 
: taken and greet- 


by Grand 
York Grane 
Pictures were 
“co of Cuba escorted 
er and other brethren to 
refreshments 


ren, 
ings exchat 
The Granc 
» erand mast 
the “g and lodge. where a narrate 
vere served. Other of the breth: 
wal ‘thvete wives roamed about Havana, 
- f interest. : 
brethren and their 
bout the city in auto- 
visiting the 


and 
visiting places 0 
Next day the 
wives were taken - — 
iles, went sight-seeing, 
eg | Ee the capitol. cemetery 
: r celebrated places. The party 
president of 
as Cuban Republic. and afterwards 
were taken to the Officers Club outsids: 
of Havana, where they were the guests 
of Colonel Batista, who supplied the 
refreshments served at the function. 
This was an outstanding social cere- 
mony of the trip. In the afternoon the 
ladies were taken to the Havana Club. 
where they were reccived by the erand 
matron of the Eastern Star of Cuba. 
The brethren attended a mecting of 


and othe 
as then received by the 
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Amor Fraternal Lodge, where the third 
degree was worked in Spanish for their 
edification. The work was well per- 
fermed by the local lodge and a most 
impressive ceremony, During the ses- 
sion M.W. Bro, Klinck, Col. and M.W. 
Pedroso, and others addressed the 
brethren. Past Grand Master, M.W. 
Charles H. Johnson, of N. Y., pre- 
sented to Col. and M.W. Bro. Pedroso 
and to the master of the lodge two eb- 
ony gavels, each inlaid with a gold in- 
scription, as gifts of the Club. The 
presentation by the grand secretary, 
delvered in Spanish, was an_ inspira- 
tion to all who heard it. 

A feature of the proceedings was the 
presentation to Grand Master Klinck 
of a gold medal; and he was also made 
an Honorary Past Grand Master of 
the Grand Lodge of Cuba. 

In the evening brethren and_ their 
ladies, and members of the Eastern 
Star, partook of a dinner and dance at 
the Sans Souci supper club, in the sub- 
vrbs of Havana. The affair was at- 
tended by over six hundred people, in- 
cluding the Grand Master of Cuba and 
members of local lodges with their 
ladies. Addresses were made by the 
grand master of Cuba, grand orator 
and other members of the Cuban staff, 
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to which Grand Master Klinck and the 
Grand Secretary of New York re- 
sponded. 

With a great deal of regret, the next 
afternoon, at two o'clock, the cruisers 
left Cuba, officers of the Grand Lodge 
of Cuba, with their ladies, following in 
a launch to the entrance of the harbor, 
where good-byes were waved. 

The visit was one that will always 
be remembered by those fortunate 
enough to be present. 

Thanks are due those brethren who 
worked so hard to make this cruise an 
outstanding success socially and finan- 
cially. 


ssUH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 

Dr. Sir Temulji B. Nairman, Grand 
Master of All Scottish Freemasonry in 
India, and his wife celebrate this 
the 85th anniversary of their wedding. 
Both are ninety years old, and they 
were married at the age of five in 1852, 
at a time when child marriages among 
the Parsees were frequent. 

Sir Temulji has been a member of 
the Masonic Craft for over sixty years. 
Five years previous to the time he be- 
came a Mason, he qualified as a physi- 
cian, and still practices his profes: 


give it up at will, but no one 


policy not only promises service, but makes the promise 
without mental reservations (without any clause per- 
mitting cancellation at will), and with the expectation 
of standing by and paying claims when the service is 
most needed, namely, when the insured’s health breaks 


| We Stand By 


1 Massachusetts Protective policies are non-cancellable. 
i} The Association not only insures the policyholder, but 
it then insures the Insurance by omitting the cancella- 
tion clause. Thus the policyholder owns his policy. He 
can keep it merely by paying premiums on it. He can 


can take it from him. The | 


so that he would be uninsurable elsewhere. 


+ 


The Massachusetts Protective 
Association, Inc. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


M. MORSE 


H. L. IMHOF, General Agents 


952 Little Building. Boston. Massachusetts 


> 
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All Sorts 


| November, 


1937 


GORING & CO. 


76 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Christmas Gifts 


MASONIC RINGS, CHARMS, 


In Philadelphia 
In Los Angeles 


...Benny Bar 
Ptomaine Tommy’s 


IS THIS INFLATION? 

A New Zealand reader writes about 
a recent article entitled “Is this Infla- 
tion?” He tells of an American officer 
who visited New Zealand with the 
American fleet in 1925 and left a ten- 


Classified Business Directory 


w Recommended Firms 


WwW 


Telephone. lBer LIBerty 0193 


FINE 
TAILORING 


In 
In 
In 
In 
In 


In 


Miami 
Paris .. 
Havana 
Nassau 
Shanghai 


London 


5 O'clock (5 to 5) 
Harry’s Bar 
loppy Joe’s 
Dirty Dick’s 
The Internationale 
Bar of All Nations 
.The Savoy 


PINS and BUTTONS 
MASONIC JEWELS 
Diamonds and Precious Stones 
Eastern Star and White Shrine 
Jewelry 


t In Boston... ver Dollar Bar J Iry and Silver Appraised and 
Se note with the barman at his ho- AUTOMOBILES FURNITURE | Cream of, imported fobrics, eee No trip to Boston is complete without Se Bice Frei Cee 
tel while he went to the horse races T bale Se a visit to; the 
: Raa s ‘ -  ONA AND GRAHA SALES d SER ORREY FURNITURE CO., Inc., 44 Traverse St., tweeds and Shetlands a iri i 
(It’s a wise idea to have a cash res Su M a picks Manufacturers of Custom Furni- and irish; oo SILVER DOLLAR Walch IREpoining a Specialty 


642 Washington Street 
At the Foot of Boylston Street 
in Downtown Boston 


ie 


waiting for you when you come back 
from the races.) 

The barman put the note in the cash 
ister and went off duty, The pro- 
prietor saw the tenner and borrowed it 
to pay the brewer, 
his tailor, the tailor paid his grocer, 
the grocer paid the doctor, and the 
dector, who was staying in the same ho- 
tel, was so delighted to be paid that he 
went downstairs and paid ten pounds 
on account of his hotel bill. ‘The note 
went back in the cash r 
When the officer came 


The brewer paid 


ister. 
back from the 


R. D. Lurvey, 22 Massachusetts Avenue, Arling- 
ton. Phone ARLington 5102. 


BEACON HILL 


SARACEN'S HEAD, 36 Joy Street, Beacon Hill, 
Boston. Luncheon 12-2 — Dinner 6-8. M 
Dorothy Johnson. Tel. LAFayette 7675. 


BOATS 


THE J. R. ROBERTSON CO., Inc. Auburndale, 
Mass. Tel. W. N. 0059-W. We carry In stock 
Sailboats, Tenders, Canoes, etc., both new and 
second-hand. Our prices will please you. 


CIGARS 


Boston, Mass. 
ture. New service to retail trade. Upholstering, 
Repairing, Refinishing. Tel. LAF. 7031-32. 


INVISIBLE MENDING 


MEND-O-WEAVE CO. Invisible Textile Service. 
Cigarette Holes, Moth Holes, Tears. Room 807— 
453 Washington St., Boston. LIBerty 6320. 


KNIVES AND GRINDING 


BOSTON MACHINE KNIFE & GRINDING CO., 
1242 Washington St., Boston. LIB. 1717. 
MACHINE KNIVES OF ALL TYPES. SALES 
& SERVICE, 


MASSEUR 
FULLY LICENSED, LONG EXPERIENCE, excel- 


specialty. 


Our motto: ‘’As Good As the Best’ 


Moderate prices 


Tel. TRO. 2506 


Established 1892 


Hayden, Inc. 


House Painting and Paper 
Hanging 


Frederick T. Widmer 


Famous BARS of the JVORLD 
In New York Jack Dempsey’s 


JEWELER 


31 West Street, 3rd Floor 
Boston, Mass. Tel. LIBerty 3917 


CLEANSING 


QUALITY 


race: 5. pRoO vere: & Paaaanane Pn ‘ lent references. Available day or evening at your D, and Mouldings 
ow Se ie us nila Ti DANIEL FRANK CO. Imported and Domestic to- home. Herman Siegrist, Black Rock Road, W ‘all Paper o HAND LAUNDRY 
: ae a : - : Pe , ey; baccos, pipes, etc. CELEBRIDAD Cigars and Cohasset, Mass. Kalsomining, Graining and ¥ 

ere,” said the horrified birtendes, manufacturers of BLENOWN and PIPE SWEET h 
“Don’t do that!” “It's all right. d—__ mixtures for your pipe. 93 Milk St., boston. OPTOMETRIST Glazing Christmas - eals 15-17 ELMer STREET 
the American, “It's counterfeit.” LYNWOOD W. STORER, registered optometrist, Residence Office are here again! Camerincg, Mass. 

Was this inflation?” asks the New DRUGGIST MFR. 155 Harvard Avenue, Allston, Mass. Telephone AM ST. 28 PALMER ST. h x 

Femandar sTAdium 2345. 35 GORHAM ST. They protect your home Telephone KIRkland 1223 
healander, EVAM MFG. CO.. INC. Makers of the World's | — - CAMBRIDGE CAMBRIDGE 


NO TIME LAG UERE 

of the office 
‘d the body 
river, raced 


Then there is the story 
seeker who, 


having dray 
of an officcholder from th: 


greatest Pile remedy (EVAM), 33 St. Germain 


ST, Boston. KENmore 1964. 


ELECTRICIAN — RADIO 


112 Berkeley St. Boston. 


Expert service at mod- 


A-B-C ELECTRIC CO, 
Phone HUBbard 4665. 


PHARMACY SCHOOL 


MERIANO SCHOOL OF PHARMACY—Unique 
Method—Individual Instruction. 240 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, Tel. KENmore 9656, 


SCHOOLS 


FACTS! 


A man’s judgment is no better than 


from Tuberculosis 


DYEING 


R. S. ROBIE, Inc. 


Automobiles for Rent 


Book and Pamphlet Binder and 
Paper Ruler 


s aeele: Gt 4 : xg ; , i i N 
to ae desk of the ward boss and grate prices. Appliance Sales and Service. SiscEW OLUERE: GF SE EROLEN ORR, is knowledge of the FACTS, With- without drivers 301 CONGRESS STREET  BOSTO 
yanted: Public Speaking, Theatre and Radio Acting. 162 ee wet by) 5, Ha - 

“We've just pulled Joe Alhwite: body — = = — Babcock St., Brookline, Phone ASPinwall 7717. out that knowledge, no wise decision Til Hurnnoron Ave, Boston Telephones. Haneseki6i90'- (6792 

‘ 5 ie ’ ENVELOPES —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— _ - 
out of the river, How about his job SHOE RE N be made. 
for me?” GENERAL ENVELOPE COMPANY, 100 Summer REPAIRING Boston's business men support the Since 1816 


“Too late.’ came the answer. “I 
promised it five minutes ago to the man 
who saw him fall in.” 


St., Boston. Tel. HANcock 8600. Large Boston 
stock of all kinds and sizes permit us to give 
unusually fast service on envelopes. 


DEVONSHIRE SHOE REPAIRING CO. HANcock 
2555.. Est. 1910, Factory method. Shoes made 
to order, Shoes dyed any color. Alfredo Creati, 
Mgr. 7-A Otis Street, Boston, Mass. 


Better Business Bureau in order to 
help you obtain the FACTS about any 


doubtful or unknown proposition, 


EASTMAN FUNERAL SERVICE 


SSS FENCES = = ‘euEETs crias SBGeeait caw Hely’ ou -analke 896 BEACON ST. — 1664 BEACON ST. 
FROM WHO'S IWITO SECURITY FENCE CO., 22 Kent St., Somerville. wise decisions by providing you with BOSTON BROOKLINE 
Johnnie: “My sister has a wooden Tel SOM. 3900, Cyclone Copper Bearing ‘Steel |) LUXOR SWEETS. FUREST OF CANDIES, ‘Luxor i i 
‘ A : ae Fence. A fence for every purpose. Phone or Sweets & Chocolate Co., 235A Elm St., Davis FACT information BEFORE you Dependable service within the means of all 


leg 


reddie: “That's nothin’, My sister 


write for estimates. 


Square, Somerville, Mass, 


make your purchase or invest your 


ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 


has a cedar chest.” I regard free speech as of primary AMBITIOUS enone ye ; 
—— - importance in protecting the right of The girl who started at the bottom Before You Invest — Investigate! Kenmore 1310 ASPinwall 3380 


Ven who Discriminate, Smoke 


CROIX de GUERRE 
CIGARS 


Made from the choicest of tobaccos 
from Havana and Holland. The filler 
and wropper being imported from the 
parts of the islands of Cuba and Su- 
matra where are grown the finest 
Blended for fragrance and mildness, 
making the FINEST CIGAR enjoyment 
you've ever experienced. TRY ONE! 


NEWMAN'S 


people to learn, The freedom of the 
speaker to speak or the teacher to teach 
is only incidental to the achievement 
of the right of free choice on the part 
of citizens. And when I use the word 
“teach,” 1 do not mean indoctrinate — 
Dr. Joun W. Srepepaker, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education. 


MARTYR 


Ve was aman who had indeed suf 


of the ladder and darned her way up. 


LITERAL 
“What were Webster's last words?” 
“Zythum, zyzomys, and zogston.” 


Christmas Seal! : 


MODERNIZE YOUR APARTMENT with 


PIOnEEr SHOWERS 
INSTALLED BY ANYONE 
Fits Any Bathtub 
There are NO marred walls 
or Extra plumbing required. 
Just attach ‘em to the tub. 
All brass. Chrome plated. 
BOSTON PLUMBING & 
HEATING SUPPLY CO. 


—— a ar 


FRANCIS M. WILSON 


INCORPORATED 


Funeral Directors 


Orrick AND CHAPEL 


28 COLLEGE AVENUE 


WEST SOMERVILLE 


EDWIN G. BLOIS 


16 Boviston Street fered much. He had been a subscriber “5 Las ea ae e Manager and Treasurer 
Masidatiaibabists — to this paper since its first number.” Buy and Use Them te: Neth seta Tel. SOMerset 2379 Residence Tel. SOMerset 0330 


LAFayette 1400 


ROBERT BURLEN & SON 


=o 
Cr 
WM 


Two Outstanding G 
FREE 


Waster 
Nini Ud. EVS 


Jay Davee 


WSlodig 's 
Abin tne 


A oe 


Famous production from abroad 
— a superb calendar for easel or 
hanging with ninety-six glorious 
pictures, in color and duotone, of 
the finest scenery in Burewe, 
Ordinarily sells for $1.50; we will, 
for a limited time only, supply 
one copy FREE with each new 
subscription to the CRAFTS- 
man at $2.00 a year. Foreign, 
$3.00. 

This is an unusual offer and an 
opportunity to make yourself or 


What has been designated as 
the most inspiring message to 
Masons of the past half century, 
this book, by a distinguished 
Freemason, should be in every 
Mason's home. 

Exquisitely written, with a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the 
Craft and its purposes, it is free 
from bias, yet comprehends the 
genuine purposes of the Craft. 
You will find no book containing 
so much real sound counsel on 
how to live your Freemasonry. 


SRIRSRIRSRASASY 


SR 


, : FREE to you with each new sub- ui 
some Masonic friend a worth- scription to the CRAFTSMAN oR 
while gift. Hell think of you at $2.00. A charming gift for 
all through the year. the New Year. 

For convenience use the blank here >with, 
but act promptly for the supply is limited. ff 
Masonic CrarrsMaAn, 27 Beacu Street. Boston ae 


SSS See eewe 


GIG, siovins no & scemayls 2-4 tua gp lesen dae copies of “Buiopie’s Arr CALENDAR’. 
“Master Burtpers” ...... O 
and put above on the subscription list to receive the MASONIC CR {FTSMAN 


for one year for oo... 0.0000. ee 


Signed ........ 


id ages NIN SZ Shaye eyaeyce ....en-losed, 


SR 


